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THE MARC 


ITH the ending of the Wash- 

ington Conference (its splen- 

did achievements not yet 

fully realized in their future 

significance to the world) 
American thought will now have time to con- 
- centrate upon our domestic problems again, 
and to give more careful study to the things 
that are going forward in Congress. It is 
none too soon. 

Watch Washington! Desperate men, selfish 
men, greedy men, lazy men, dreamers, theo- 
rists, and fanatics are assailing Congress with 
a ferocity little short of savage. They all want 
money—your money. Raids on the Treasury 
are nothing new, but never before have so 
many, of such extent, been attempted all at one 
time. The bonus, the crop purchase, the ship 
subsidy, the tariff—every one of them running 
into the hundreds of millions, and two of them 
into the billions—and all to come out of in- 
creases in your taxes. 

Every one of these measures proposes a gift 
of money—not the loan of it. They propose to 
take money out of your pocket and to put it in 
somebody else’s pocket, and leave it there. 
Never mind how hard you worked for it; never 
mind how fully you earned it; never mind how 
much you need it—the other fellow wants it, 
and he is organized to force Congress to get it. 
If you don’t organize to force Congress to stop 

_him, he’s going to get it. 

These measures propose legalized robbery. 
If a shipowner, who needs your money, sand- 
bagged you on a dark street and took your 
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pocketbook, you would recognize it as a crime, 
and the courts would recognize it as a crime 
and you would have a redress. The shipowner 
knows this, so he is going to Congress and ask- 
ing for a “subsidy.” If he gets it, it will be 
legal. He will be relieved of the disagreeable 
details of the sandbag and the night air, for a 
polite (but inexorable) tax gatherer will send 
you a printed tax form that will pull the money 
even more surely out of your pocket, and the 
Treasurer of the United States will hand it over 
to the same shipowner in the form of a check 
that is good for gold at any bank. 

That is what Congress has power to do, and 
what Congress is being besieged to do, and what 
Congress will do if you don’t let Congress know 
that you won’t stand it. 

Congress thinks in terms of votes. That is 
the way it ought to think. That is what repre- 
sentative government means. But votes have 
a strange way of not counting for much unless 
they are organized. That, too, is all right—if 
your convictions are worth anything, they are 
worth taking the trouble to make them practi- 
cally effective. 

The votes that want your money are organ- 
ized. These organizations have got Congress 
pretty well terrorized. The only way to pro- 
tect your money is to organize in defense of 
the Treasury. A Treasury Defense League 
might do the trick, or a Taxpayers’ Mutual 
Protective Association. Only the threat of 
defeat next fall for every Congressman who 
votes for these measures is likely to prevent 
their passage. 
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The March 


The Mystics Descend Upon Washington 
HE war is on in Congress. Not since 
| Bryan lead the hosts of Populism in 
1896 has there been so intense a battle 
waged between the Mystics and the Realists 
in the halls of government. The big wages 
and the easy profits of 1918-1919 had led to 
the spendthrift extravagance and the crazy 
speculation of 1919-1920. Then came the 
collapse of the European market for our surplus 
products, which wrecked the cotton growers of 
the South and the farmers of the West. This 
disaster took about half the purchasing power 
of the country out of the market for the manu- 
factured goods made by the other half of the 
people, and their exit was promptly followed 
by widespread unemployment of labor and by 
severe Strain on the credit of employers. Then 
the Mystics took the train for Washington. 

The Mystics are those people who conceive 
of “The Government” as a vague superna- 
tural Being, omnipotent in powers, possessed 
of limitless resources of wealth, bound by no 
laws of economics, and immune to that in- 
exorable rule of private life which provides that 
the mere individual must some day suffer the 
consequences of his acts. To the Mystics, 
then, the Government is something which 
is above the operation of natural law, which 
has only to be supplicated in order to give 
magical gifts of money created out of nothing, 
or statutes which can reverse the flow of the 
tides of commerce, or legal enactments which 
can alter the qualities of human nature. 

All the Mystics in America are now in 
Washington—either in person or represented 
by counsel or by delegations. The Farm Mys- 
tics are there by the million; so are the Ex- 
service Men Mystics by their millions. The 
Manufacturer Mystics are there, and the Ship- 
owner Mystics, and the Labor Mystics, and 
the Railroad Mystics. They are supplicating 
“The Government” to create a billion dollars 
out of God knows what, to buy the wheat crop 
of the distressed farmers of the West. They 
are praying “ The Government” to pronounce 
the Abracadabra of the necromancer of the 
Middle Ages and evoke another four billion 
dollars out of that magical retort known as the 
Treasury, to pay “adjusted compensation”’ 
to the boys who wore the uniform. They are 
conjuring the Great Spirit at Washington to 
perform the economic miracle of “ protecting”’ 
American manufacturers by tariff walls against 
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the selling power of Europe on the one hand, 
while on the other, with equally miraculous 
power, insuring American shipowners (by 
subsidies) in the carrying trade with Europe 
which the tariff is designed to depress. They 
are beseeching the Great White Father to guar- 
antee to workmen jobs that do not exist and 
wages that cannot be paid. They are crying 
out for security in profits that cannot be 
earned. 

Strangely enough, in view of their profound 
faith in this mysterious and unseen Power 
which they all adjure, the Mystics feel that 
It can be approached only through a body of 
mere men like themselves, called Congress— 
men of earthly clay and of no very extraordi- 
nary attainments, who nevertheless are the 
high priests of the Great Mystery, and able to 
evoke, even by a bare majority of their col- 
lective will, supernatural powers. 


The Realists 


HO are opposed to this ecstatic host 
of embattled Mystics? Chiefly a 
group of men who may be called 


Realists—relatively few in number and, at the 
moment, dangerously declining in influence. 
The Realists are those who see “ The Govern- 
ment” to be merely the great central adminis- 
trative office of the business institution which 
we call the Nation, erected to preserve the 
peace, to safeguard life and property, and to 
settle those disputes which necessarily arise 
between individuals in the inevitable conflicts 
of private business. The Realists see nothing 
supernatural in “The Government’’—to them 
it is just a machinery of collective business, 
quite as capable of going bankrupt in its own 
way as any other business is in its way, and 
quite as impotent against the laws of economics 
and of human nature as are lesser organizations 
of men. To the Realists, the Congress is just 
another big board of directors. 

Practically every proposal offered by the 
Mystics at Washington can be reduced to one 
of two simple propositions: (1) Rob Peter to 
pay Paul, or (2) Rob posterity and pay me. 
The answers which the Realists give to these 
propositions are equally simple: (1) If you 
rob Peter, you either (a) find that, after all, 
Peter has no money to steal, or (b) Peter runs 
away, or (c) Peter is a cleverer thief than you 
are, and soon steals his money back from Paul, 
with interest, and some of yours besides. (2) 
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If you try to rob posterity, you may find either 
(a) that Posterity’s fortune is in trust in the 
hands of a practical elder brother, named The 
Present, who declines to be robbed in the guise 
of a forced loan, or (b) that Posterity is pretty 
well bankrupt already. 

The foregoing propositions describe the 
position of the Realists. They are trying hard 
at Washington to prevent the Mystics from 
committing Congress to an attempt to do the 
impossible. Also, they are trying, just as hard 
as the Mystics, to do all that can be done to 
relieve the conditions which make Mysticism 
so popular with people who have very real 
troubles but only very hazy ideas about the 
safe roads out of them. The Realists are as 
conscious as anybody can be of the depression 
in business, of the plight of the farmers, of the 
genuine miseries that exist among the un- 
employed. They merely insist that business 
cannot be revived by juggling the multiplica- 
tion table, and that farmers cannot be relieved 
by trying to smash the law of supply and de- 
mand, and that the evils of unemployment 
cannot be corrected by wholesale charity. 
Their solution is to revive business by getting 
the farmer back on his feet; to get the farmer 
back on his feet by loans (not gifts) to tide him 
over to the next crop, and by restoring his 
surplus market (Europe) to him by taking a 
hand in the restoration of normal business 
there, out of its present chaos; and to correct 
unemployment by jobs on public works (not 
by enervating charity) to tide the jobless over 
to the revival of manufacturing which will auto- 
matically restore to them their jobs. 

The proposals of the Mystics are disguised 
robbery. The proposals of the Realists are 
loans, so distributed from the general capital 
that they will sustain life, keep businesses 
solvent, provide for new crops and new manu- 
factures, stabilize political unrest, and restore 
purchasing power at home and abroad to its 
normal economic channels and its normal 
volume. 

These considerations provide a pretty ac- 
curate test of the worth or the unworth of 
any measure you may see introduced into Con- 
gress. If the measure proposes to give some- 
body something, it is bad. If it proposes 
to buy something for which there is no market, 
it is bad. -If it proposes to tax one class of 
people or one kind of business, for the purpose 
of benefiting another class of people or an- 
other kind of business, it is bad. (Specifically, 
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the bills to have the Government buy the cot- 
ton crop or the wheat crop; the bills to give 
“the boys” a bonus, under the disguise of 
“adjusted compensation”’; the bills to tax 
big incomes out of existence; the bills to give to 
manufacturers an unearned profit, under the 
disguise of “ tariff protection”’; the bills to give 
to shipowners an unearned profit for an un- 
economic service, under some disguised form 
of subsidy; the bills to hold railroad wages at 
an artificial level.) 

On the other hand those measures are justi- 
fied that use unworked resources of credit to 
their safe limits, as in the codperation between 
the War Finance Corporation and the Federal 
Reserve Board to finance farmers, by properly 
secured loans, over a bad marketing year. 
Legislation by Congress, and assistance with 
information by the administrative departments 
of the Government, can be vastly servicezble 
in authorizing and directing the flow of availa- 
ble capital into the channels where it will do 
the utmost possible to keep everybody in the 
country gainfully employed. The same pow- 
ers of Government can do much toward a 
permanent improvement of conditions at home 
by proper participation in the settlement of 
Europe’s economic and political difficulties. 

Beyond these two fields, it is not humanly 
possible for the Government to go without 
doing more harm than good. 


Some Divisions of Men 


HE line of cleavage between Mystics 
and Realists is not always clear when 


you get down to individuals or even up 


to the parties in Congress or to the Administra- 


tion. Not infrequently one man is both: for 
example, a shipowner may be a completely 
hypnotized Mystic where the subsidy is con- 
cerned, and an equally thoroughgoing Realist 
when he discusses the surtaxes of the income 
tax. Again: the Democratic Party is Realistic 
on the tariff, and Mystical on the agrarian bills. 

To the credit of both Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Mellon, be it said that they are emphatically 
Realists. Mr. Hoover’s answer to the Mystical 
proposal to buy the farmers’ crops with Gov- 
ernment money was to support Mr. Eugene 
Meyer in his Realistic proposal to finance the 
farmer with the loan of the Government's 
credit until he could get back on his feet. Mr. 
Mellon’s answer to the Mystical proposal to 
give ex-service men a bonus of four billion 
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dollars was his courageous and Realistic letter 
to Chairman Fordney, pointing out that the 
only way to get it was by adding nearly half a 
billion dollars a year to the taxes of an already 
overtaxed and irritated public. 


Proposed Farm Legislation 


F THE legislation which Congress is 
asked to put quickly on the statute 
books, the most dangerous is some 

(not all) of the bills proposed on behalf of the 
farmers’ and the soldiers’ bonus. The worst of 
the farm measures proposed (and not at all 
unlikely to pass) are those which would com- 
mit the Government to buy the unsold crop of 
1921 and those which would have the Govern- 
ment fix a minimum price for farm products. 
These measures contain vices of the most 
obvious sort. In the first place, they propose 
a forced levy upon the rest of the population to 
be handed over to the farmers. Disguise it 
as you please, call it by any soft name you 
please, but this is robbery. You have only to 
reduce the proposition from vague national 
terms to individual and local terms to see 
what it comes to. Propose, for example, to 
farmers Smith, Jones, and Brown, who are 
successful dairy farmers, that they shall be 
required to buy neighbor Robinson’s unsalable 
apple crop at a price that will return him the 
cost of growing it, and you will get a profane 
but economically sound answer. Forone thing, 
they can’t afford it. For another, if they do 


‘it once, Robinson will naturally expect it again 


if he has similar bad luck next year. It’s im- 
possible as business, and its tendency is to 
demoralize Robinson’s character. 

Then propose to Robinson’s neighbors that 
they lend him the money to tide him over to 
the next crop. That is a very different story. 
For one thing, they will get their money back 
when they need it. For another, a loan has an 
effect on Robinson’s character that can be 
predicted. He will have to be thriftier, he will 
have to be cannier, he will have to work dili- 
gently, to repay it. It will be a positive help 
toward making him a better business man. 

There lies the chief part of the farmer’s diffi- 
culty. He has been a good husbandman but 
a poor business man. Until he got good roads, 
telephones, and cheap automobiles, he had 
little opportunity to become a good business 
man in the modern sense, because modern busi- 
ness requires organization, close touch with 
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markets, and a wide vision of the world. These 
things farmers are at last achieving. Ina few 
years it is probable that farmers generally 
will average as high in business skill as mer- 
chants and manufacturers of corresponding 
capital. When that day comes, nine tenths of 
the farmers’ difficulties will disappear—cer- 
tainly of those difficulties which now seem 
peculiar to their calling. 

In this field, Congress can give the farmers 
legitimate aid. It can give them access to 
sources of credit on equal terms with mer- 
chants and manufacturers. It can facilitate 
market information. It can help in many 
ways. 

One danger appears in this direction. Con- 
gress is now being asked to grant to organized 
farmers an exemption from the anti-trust laws. 
The farmers wish to organize marketing asso- 
ciations that shall have the right to fix the price 
the public shall pay. Now, there are plenty of 
legitimate things that farmers’ organizations 
can do, and, generally speaking, farmers should 
be encouraged to organize. But price fixing 
is not a legitimate practice. It is beyond the 
power of human nature to resist the temptation 
to convert the power to fix prices into the 
practice of fixing prices too high. In the long 
run, the public will not tolerate it. 

The economic experience of mankind de- 
monstrates that the price of a commodity 
which more than satisfies the home market is 
determined by the price that can be obtained 
for the exported surplus. This economic law 
operates in American agriculture. We produce 
more cotton and more wheat than we consume. 
Weexport thesurplus to Europe. It is Europe, 
then, that fixes the price of cotton and wheat 
in America. And the prices of cotton and 
wheat in America are low because Europe is 
economically disorganized and because its 
money, in terms of exchange, is too cheap when 
translated into American money. 

The immediate problem before the farmer 
is the problem of Europe. Hecan get financial 
assistance, in the form of loans from his neigh- 
bors (with Government codperation); and this 
financial assistance will carry him over a year 
or two. But he will never have a stable mar- 
ket for his surplus until Europe’s troubles 
are composed. He may force Congress to the 
folly of Government purchase, or to the folly 
of a guaranteed price. But Congress cannot 
make Europe swallow a price it cannot afford 
to pay. The real solution for the farmer is to 
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force Congress to lend a hand in Europe, and 
help there to get his market back into condition 
to take his produce and able to pay a fair price 
for it. 


The Bonus 


HE other of the two most dangerous 

economic proposals before Congress is 

the soldiers’ bonus. This measure is 
economically unsound, essentially unpatriotic, 
and subversive of both public and private 
morals. 

At present the plea for a bonus, or gift, or 
dole, is being camouflaged under the softened 
term of “adjusted compensation.” The in- 
genious argument for it runs like this: Five 
million young men, at the outset of promising 
careers, were suddenly seized by the Govern- 
ment for the defense of the country and were 
kept for two years in uniform at thirty dollars 
a month, when they would otherwise have 
been earning more than this amount and would 
also have been gaining two years’ momentum 
toward their careers. At the same time, so the 
argument runs, millions of older men beyond 
draft age, and millions of young men who were 
either slackers or physically disqualified, en- 
joyed the high wages of the war period and 
occupied the jobs left by the men who went 
into uniform. Therefore, the men in uniform 
should now have the lost earnings of those two 
years equalized to them in the form of “ad- 
justed compensation,” in cash or in equivalent 
advantages. 

The argument is obviously fallacious as a 
generalization. There is no assurance that 
the great majority of the men in uniform could 
have earned more than thirty dollars a month, 
plus all living expenses, if they had been out of 
uniform. It is, on the contrary, quite certain 
that if they had stayed out of uniform they 
would soon have been working under German 
task-masters for very much less than a dollar 
a day. And it is clear that “adjusted com- 
pensation” is a meaningless term—to “ad- 
just” a drafted day-laborer’s lost wages by 
the same gift of a lump sum as you “adjust”’ 
a drafted expert accountant’s lost wages is no 
~“adjustment”’ at all. 

But go deeper into the political morals 
of the issue. To read the arguments of the 
proponents of the bonus, one would think that 
the soldiers regarded themselves in the same 
light as the Hessians who sold their services 
to George the Third. There is much talk of 
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having “fought the country’s battles,” but no 
suggestion that after all it was their own coun- 
try they fought for. The attitude is rather 
that of hired mercenaries who, having answered 
successfully a stranger’s call for police protec- 
tion, come now to present that stranger his 
bill. 

The ex-soldier who is leading the bonus 
lobby at Washington is a man of high patrio- 
tism who has gotten his ideas mixed since the 
war ended. He believed with General Wood in 
the duty of the country to prepare for war 
and he was among the first to accept the op- 
portunity created by General Wood to get 
military training at Plattsburgh. He agreed 
with General Wood that the fighting manhood 
of the country should be drafted to its defense. 

But what is the philosophy of the draft? 
That philosophy assumes that the first duty 
of the citizen is to bear arms in the defense of 
the country—bis country. The country doesn’t 
owe him anything: he owes the country that 
service. It is the price he must pay, in his 
generation, for the heritage of liberty and for 
the opportunity, for the rest of his own life, 
to enjoy that heritage.. The philosophy of the 
draft further is, that the “adjustment” which 
is now proposed to be made in cash, after the 
event, shall be made before the event, in the 
form of “selection” of the men drafted. The 
draft was a conscious method of selecting those 
men best able to afford the luxury of claiming 
liberty as their heritage and of fighting to 
maintain it. 

It was said above that the bonus is subversive 
of public and private morals. One has only to 
recall our experience with Civil War pensions 
to realize what this means. The Grand Army 
of the Republic quickly degenerated into a 
political organization intent upon gaining 
political patronage for its members and in- 
creasingly large doles of money from the public 
Treasury. Its raids upon the Treasury be- 
came ever more grasping and shameless. It 
made a mockery of patriotism, by reducing 
service to the country to a cash basis and 
collecting the bill by organized political black- 
mail upon Congress. 

The American Legion was organized with 
many fair words about its social and patriotic 
virtues. It early went on record with a pledge 
that it would keep out of politics and especially 
out of the pension game of grab. The move- 
ment for so-called “adjusted compensation” 
is discreditable hedging upon that pledge. It 
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is like the first drink of liquor to-a’ man whe’ 
cannot restrain his appetite. If human nature 
has not changed, and if our experience with 
past wars means anything, the public has only 
to yield to this first demand to find that it has 
created a vicious habit in millions of men who 
will then grow unashamed to ask for unearned 
gifts under the name of “service pensions’’ 
and other terms disguising a mere acceptance of 
charity from the common funds. The effects 
of this habit upon the individual are notorious. 


Nothing here said is intended to oppose / 


immediate assistance to men injured in the 
service Or permanent pensions to men perman- 
ently incapacitated by their service. They 
deserve their country’s aid, and anything the 
Legion can do in their behalf will receive the 
support of the public. But men who suffered 
no physical or mental injury in the war have 
no just claim upon the public’s money. 


Ship Subsidy and Tariff 


HIPOWNERS and manufacturers are 

S also before Congress asking for special 

legislation in their behalf. The first 

want subsidies to enable them to operate their 

ships; the others want tariffs erected to keep 

out foreign manufactures. Are these measures 
in the public interest? 

The answer can be best suggested by going 
back to another and broader question: Has the 
United States got a paramount economic in- 
terest, to which all other interests must be 
subordinated? 

It seems clear that the answer to this broader 
question is Yes. Our broad economic policy 
is based upon our resources of men and mate- 
rials, and upon the character of our people. We 
have the raw materials of commerce in un- 
rivalled plenty—agricultural lands of high fer- 
tility, and vast stores of coal, iron, and oil. We 
have a large and vigorous population. And our 
people are by temper energetic and progressive. 

Our economic policy is pre-determined by 
these factors. They imply quantity production. 
And what they imply is also the fact. Our 
farmers produce beyond the capacity of our 
population to consume. Our manufacturers 
produce beyond the capacity of our population 
to use. In the nature of the case, then, we 
must trade abroad. Our prosperity is founded 
upon our ability to sell our surplus production 
to other peoples. If we sell to them, we have 
got to buy from them. Otherwise they cannot 
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afford -to buy from us. Trade means literally 
what it says: it is an exchange of commodities, 
a trade: 

What effect does a high tariff have on this 
exchange of commodities? Clearly, it tends 
to prevent it. It sets up a barrier against the 
other man’s goods coming into our country. 
‘How shall we do that and still expect him to 
take ours? You may argue the tariff as many 
ways as you will, but sooner or later you are 
-bound to come back to that simple proposition. 

What of the ship subsidy? At first glance, 
this looks like a plan to facilitate the exchange of 
commodities. Butitisnot. A simple illustra- 
tion will indicate its true character. The cur- 
rent argument for “an American merchant 
marine” is that we must. “have our own 
delivery wagon’’— and that we are wasting 
money paying European shipowners for the de- 
livery of our goods in their wagons. This 
argument overlooks two points: First, that the 
service of carrying goods is itself a commodity. 
It is exactly that service which has enabled 
Europe to pay us for a large part (not all, of 
course) of our cotton crop. We traded cotton 
for delivery service. It is all very well to say 
we should prefer that Europe pay for our cotton 
in gold or in rubber or in anything else—the 
fact remains that we have to trade our cotton 
for those things, which we can use, that our 
customers have to pay with. 

The other point overlooked in the “delivery 
wagon” argument is this: Suppose you are a 
merchant, and you decide that you will no 
longer pay the Peoples Express Company to 
deliver your goods to your customers—you 
are determined to buy your own wagons and 
deliver them yourself. But suppose that 
the Peoples Expre§s Company (which is owned 
by several of your best customers) happens to 
owe you more money than all the other ac- 
counts on your books combined? What then? 
Is it very wise to become the competitor of 
your biggest debtor, and by your competition 
take from him the means to earn the money to 
pay your bill? 

That is practically what the ship subsidy 
proposals come to. The truth is, there are a 
lot too many ocean-going delivery wagons. 
Even before the war, the tonnage afloat more 
than supplied the demand for ocean carriage. 
Then we came along and greatly increased that 
tonnage. Now we are asked to use our fleet 
to run our customers and debtors out of busi- 
ness. It seems unwise. 
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When we so greatly increased the world’s 
merchant fleet, we did it to get troops to France 
to winthe war. We did not do it to challenge 
other nations to a peace-time competition for 
the freight business of the world. We should 
operate just that part of our fleet that can 
compete fairly for business, and charge off 
the rest of it to the cost of the war. Certainly 
it is not sound business to operate it at a loss, 
pay the loss out of the public treasury, and 
have for our pains simply the pleasure of run- 
ning ships up and down the high seas per- 
forming an uneconomic service. It is con- 
ceivable that special shipping services may 
have to be subsidized—certain mail routes and 
certain vessels for naval auxiliaries—but the 
idea of subsidies for purely commercial pur- 
poses is untenable. 


What About Genoa? 


T THE moment, Genoa has become a 
A new word in the American language. 
As an abbreviation of “the proposed 
international economic conference to be held at 
Genoa in March,” it stands in the American 
mind for the whole two-sided idea of “shall 
we or shall we not take a hand in the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe?”’ 

If the editorials which precede this have 
made sound analyses of our economic condition, 
it follows logically that we cannot very well 
keep out of such a conference. To put the 
matter on its lowest plane, the countries 
invited to that conference are our debtors, and 
if we consider the ten or more billion dollars 
they owe us as a matter of any importance 
to us, it behooves us to be present when they 
gather to discuss means to regain and maintain 
their solvency. Unfortunately, perhaps, we 
cannot discuss Europe’s finances without dis- 
cussing Europe’s politics. It is even probable 
that we may have to become “embroiled in 
European affairs” (as if we were not already!) 
if we hope to arrange to collect our debts, or 
even if we hope only to retain our indispensable 
markets. 

Our state of mind on this subject is curiously 
like that of the daughter who asked, “ May 
I goout toswimr” The Senate has thundered 
back, “Yes . . . but don’t gonear the water.” 
It is gradually being perceived, however, that 
we shall eventually have to get our feet wet, 
at least. Which brings us to the practical 
questions of when we shall take the plunge, 
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what kind of life preserver we shall wear, and 
whose hand we shall hold when we get in. 

It is conceivable that March is too early to 
take the plunge. One thing at a time is a good 
maxim, and possibly so is one conference at a 
time. If we get the Washington Conference 
over and the assent of all the governments con- 
cerned (including our own timorous Senate) 
to its agreements, that of itself will have an 
immediate economic effect of benefit to Europe. 
If, on the other hand, we proceed to Genoa be- 
fore everybody has agreed to the findings at 
Washington, the work of the latter may get 
entangled in the later discussions and be lost. 
President Harding has pointed out that no one 
can deal with an unauthorized agent. _‘If the 
Senate should refuse to ratify the work of the 
Conference, any representatives we might send 
to Genoa would be discredited in advance. 

It is also conceivable that some preliminary 
negotiations should precede our appearance at 
Genoa. In the words of a distinguished Amer- 
ican student of world affairs, there are three 
outstanding problems affecting the recovery 
of Europe. These are: (1) the burden of land 
armament which still weighs with crushing 
force on France, Russia, and all the small new 
nations created by the Versailles Peace; (2) 
the economic recovery of Germany, which is 
involved in the question of reparations; and 
(3) the whole question of Russia. 

Now France has declared (at the Washington 
Conference) that she will not discuss the reduc- 
tion of her army. France has also declared, 
in effect, that she will not tolerate a revision 
of the German reparations terms. If she 
stands fast upon those two decisions, a con- 
ference at Genoa could discuss only one of 
the three great problems, and that one the least 
immediately needful to be solved. The position 
of France, that Germany must pay the repara- 
tions bill in full, is just and is irrefutable in 
theory. But in practice, no one has presented 
a feasible economic plan to force her to do so. 
Unless France can present such a plan, it seems 
academic for her to insist upon a position that 
does not appeal to her friends as capable of 
practical application. 


The Washington Conference 


OME people expect all musical perform- 
ances to end on a swelling high note or 


with a grand crash of sound. That is 
the fashion in grand opera and in band con- 
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certs. But some of the most beautiful com- 
positions end upon a thrillingly harmonious 
diminuendo. Whatever current dissatisfaction 
there may be with the Washington Conference 
has no better basis than regret that the grand 
march with which it opened (Mr. Hughes’s 
speech) has not been duplicated with a grand 
finale of equal dramatic power. 

Notwithstanding this regret, the Conference 
has been about as nearly perfect a performance 
as human nature permits. Its achievements 
will live, and will grow in significance, long 
after the memory of its beginning and its end 
has faded from the public mind. It would be 
hard to overstate the importance of its two 
principal accomplishments. It has turned the 
tide of armament, and it has prevented a war 
with Japan. 

First, armament. When the Conference 
was called, the disposition of nations was to 
resume the race for sea power that had brought 
Germany and Great Britain so near to eco- 
nomic destruction that only a decision by war 
could end the competition. The Conference 
has not only stopped the resumption of that 
mad race; it has not only saved the peoples of 
the world from the taxes it would cost and 
from the further bloodshed to which it would 
inevitably lead—it has created a new moral 
standard for the whole world for the whole 
future. It has placed the stigma of moral 
criminality henceforward upon any nation that 
seeks to increase its military power. It has 
created a presumption of guilty intention upon 
such a nation—the presumption that it can 
intend only evil purposes when it proposes 
further armament. 

This is a stupendous change in international 
psychology. It is an ice-pack laid on the 
feverish growth of fanatical nationalism, which 
had become a menace to the peace of every 
nation with its neighbors. Its beneficent 
effects are incalculably great. 

Second, Japan and the Far East. The 
better understanding of Japan’s problems by 
America, and the better understanding of 
America’s intentions by Japan, have averted a 
war between the two countries toward which 
mutual suspicion was rapidly tending. The 
international agreement to respect China’s 
territorial integrity has secured to that country 
the only opportunity which any race of people 
deserves, namely, the opportunity to achieve 
nationhood unhandicapped by foreign interfer- 
The rest is China’s responsibility. If 


ence. 
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she cannot now attain unity, modern political 
and industrial institutions, and the national 
power to command the respect of the world, 
she will deserve whatever fate the second gener- 
ation hence may choose to mete out to her. 

It is not, to be sure, clear that the Conference 
has wholly loosened Japan’s hold upon Man- 
churia. Neither was the United States at one 
time free from the menace of Napoleon’s con- 
trol of the Louisiana Purchase. But if any- 
thing like American resourcefulness, courage, 
and character resides in the Chinese people, 
surely it were childish to complain that her four 
hundred million people must permanently have 
a policeman for every foot of her territory to 
protect her against the aggressions of a puny 
neighbor of seventy millions. If China is in 
earnest about Manchuria, she can put her own 
house in order and then demand what she 
pleases of Japan. The tail of the Asiatic dog 
cannot permanently wag the body if the dog 
has a backbone. 

Siberia, too, is unsettled, beyond an undated 
promise by Japan to evacuate that region. 
Let us give that problem time. Russians are 
fully as vital a race as the Japanese, and their 
history as a nation is younger than ours. We 
may yet have to worry more about what 
Russia may do to Japan than about what the 
consequences of Japan’s adventure in Siberia 
may do to Russia. That chapter of history 
remains to be written. Furthermore, the 
United States did not undertake to revise and 
correct the map of the world at the Washington 
Conference. 

The two things we did set out to do have 
been triumphantly accomplished. We under- 
took to bring about regression in armament and 
to preserve the opportunity of China to be- 
come a nation, while insuring ourselves against 
a war in the Pacific. These things are done. 
If we are half as successful in future attempts 
in international affairs, we may count our- 
selves fortunate indeed. 


Self Government in Porto Rico 


NINCE the publication of Governor 
S Post’s article on Porto Rico in the 
January number of the Wor tp’s 
Work, a bill has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Campbell of 
Kansas, providing for complete self-govern- 
ment by the people of the Island. It is not 
possible, nor would it be just, at this time, to 
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make a detailed criticism of the bill. There are 
certain features in it which undoubtedly will 
have to be modified after the hearings before 
the Committee, but the general tenor of the 
measure complies very closely with the desires 
of the autonomists of the Island, and yet main- 
tains the sovereignty of the United States. The 
proposed status might be roughly described as 
that of a state unincorporated into the Union, 
but having the same degree of self-government 
as enjoyed by a state within the Union. 

The interest which attaches to this measure 
just now is in the reactions of Congress, and 
of the people of Porto Rico. 

In Congress the bill will have to meet the 
inevitable inertia of that body. Burdened as 
Congress will be with important legislation, 
any outside measures will be difficult of pas- 
sage. Also, a most unfortunate and unfounded 
confusion exists in the mind of the average 
American legislator between Porto Rico and the 
Philippines and our other insular possessions. 
It is difficult for the average Congressman to 
differentiate between the various possessions, 
and he fails to recognize that the Philippine 
archipelago, with its numberless islands and 
tribes and races, ranging from the well-educated 
to the most primitive savages, and its mixture 
of Christianity, Mohammedanism, and savage 
superstitions, is a different proposition from 
Porto Rico, with its small, compact territory, 
its homogeneous population, uniformly Chris- 
tian in faith, and with a high proportion of 
educated people. 

There will be influence brought to bear in 
Congress from those elements in Porto Rico 
which either want no change in the existing law, 
or are not satisfied with the changes proposed. 

In Porto Rico the sentiment toward the bill 
will resolve itself into four main divisions: 

First—Some of the property-owning element, 
mostly non-resident Americans and foreigners, 
will fear, and therefore oppose, any extension 
of power to the Porto Ricans. This element, 
though not numerically large, will probably be 
the most effective in reaching the ear of Con- 
gress. 

Second—The uncompromising advocates of 
complete independence, who will oppose the bill 
because it retains the sovereignty of the United 
States. This element is not large and has no 
particular weight. 

Third—The element which is first, last, and 
all the time for statehood and only statehood. 
This element is not very large numerically, but 
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can make an appeal to American prejudices 
which will have weight in this country. 

Fourth—The largest element of the popu- 
lation, which will accept the bill gladly, inas- 
much as it grants them all that they ask in 
regard to self-government. They are wise 
enough to recognize the impossibility of deny- 
ing American sovereignty, and their own good 
sense tells them that they are better off under 
the American flag, economically, financially, 
and politically, than as an independent nation. 
They realize that they have no need of an army, 
navy, or diplomatic corps, and they prefer to be 
part of a great and powerful country than to 
exist as a very minor “poor relation” in the 
family of nations. 

If no other result is attained, its introduction 
is at least a demonstration that the Congress of 
the United States is willing to give ear to the 
people of Porto Rico, and to consider the status 
of the Island and the policy to be adopted to- 
ward it. 


The Invisible Government Becoming 
Visible 


HE Invisible Government of lobby in- 
fluence which has existed at Washington 


ever since it became the seat of National 
Government, and which was brought there 
from Philadelphia and New York one hundred 
and twenty years ago, has of late years been 
becoming more and more visible. 

For a time the establishment of big office 
buildings near the Capitol for Senators and 
Congressmen, where “conferences” could be 
held in the absolute privacy of separate rooms 
for each member, instead of the more open lob- 
bies and committee rooms of the Capitol, per- 
mitted underground work to be done almost as 
quietly as during week-end visits to Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore, and Bos- 
ton private offices and with much less expendi- 
ture of time and money. It also obviated the 
necessity of really “big” men giving much of 
their time, wisdom, and other values to the act. 

But when labor entered into the game se- 
riously and began to watch its friends “on the 
Hill” with ever increasing interest and keen- 
ness, it became necessary to establish and or- 
ganize itself near by for the purpose. And so 
labor built an office building of its own on Mt. 
Vernon Square, only a mile away, and equally 
near the White House and the big departments, 
and there Mr. Gompers and his cabinet of the 
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American Federation of Labor in a seven-story 
fireproof stack of first class offices, sat them- 
selves down in national splendor, banked their 
large defense fund near by, and began to do 
business about the time the Adamson Law was 
enacted in 1916. 

Since then the International Order of Ma- 
chinists have built a like building on the corner 
east of the other, and installed a bank on the 
first floor—while their offices and those of sim- 
ilar organizations stack up above in serried 
ranks and efficient organization. 

Not to be out-done, and recognizing the value 
of the example of these gentlemen—to say noth- 
ing of the Carnegie Peace Foundation opposite 
the State Department and White House and 
similar institutions of learning and propaganda 
—the United States Chamber of Commerce 
purchased the old Corcoran home at the next 
corner of LaFayette Square and planned to 
erect a. million dollar palace of industry and 
influence, within a stone’s throw of the centre 
of executive labors. The Farmers’ Alliance 
promptly announced a similar project on the 
next street but one—and the Women’s Alliance 
or some similar national organization has also 
proclaimed its purposes, plans, and specifica- 
tions for a big building. These are a few only: 
there are others in existence or under way. 

In a year or two there will be a private mate 
for every public building of size in Washington; 
and the “people,”’ or at least a part of them, 
will be sustaining efficiency engineers and 
staffs of watchers to make sure that the Govern- 
ment more or less efficiently governs. That 
each of these organizations may have a par- 
ticular axe to grind is obvious, but that between 
them checks and balances may result is to be 
hoped. The method of these organizations is 
nicely explained in the words of one of their 
shrewdest managers, in reply to the criticism 
of an old-fashioned legal and constitutional- 
minded man, who urged the need of taking the 
best legal advice in regard to certain proposed 
measure. “We get it,” said the manager, 
“but not in the way you propose—and it costs 
us nothing. You see, we first determine what 
we want done.. Now, that is apt not always 
to be legal, or constitutional, or evolutionary, 
but often revolutionary. We never allow any 
one on our committees to advise us directly 
who is not himself a member of one of our 
crafts, but when we know just what we want— 
we put it in writing. Then we go up ‘on the 
Hill’ quietly and submit it to our fellows there. 
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There is quite a bunch of them, more or less 
tied to us in one way or another. Some of 
them carry union cards. They look the stuff 
over and tell us what they think. All of them 
are politicians and some of them are very good 
lawyers. They sympathize with us or at least 
try to. And they know what can get by. They 
tell us frankly what that is and we usually gov- 
ern ourselves accordingly. If we don’t like it, 
we try to raise hell and put it over, but usually, 
somehow, that isn’t necessary.” 

This plan is not peculiar to the particular 
organization for which he spoke. It has been 
adopted by the others, and, while it specifically 
applies to positive aims, it is also available for 
more negative purposes, such as preventing 
legislative or official action or stirring up in- 
vestigations and the like. 

The point is, the “business” is growing, is 
organized, and is building its watch towers 
and forts, and placing disappearing guns in and 
about the seats of the mighty. 

To defend against this no longer insidious 
and invisible government by the interests, who 
is to arouse the people and protect their ser- 
vants from seduction, domination, and that sin, 
the wages of which is death for us all? 

The budget system, the civil service rules 
extensions, the seats in Congress for the Cabi- 
net, the resumption of personally delivered 
messages by the President, are all symptoms of 
the search for a remedy. 

But the greatest help of all is that which was 
tersely expressed by a recently retired states- 
man of great power of diction: “Open coven- 
ants openly arrived at.” 

When reasonable, but pitiless, publicity rules 
in Washington; when correspondents find their 
copy not in hotel corridors, but in the offices of 
these organizations; when Senatorial and Con- 
gressional “blocs’’ tell us where they get their 
sailing or marching orders; when, in a word, we 
know who is who and what is what outside of 
elective and appointive offices in the City of 
Washington, then government of, by, and for 
the people will be reasonably safe again for a 
while. 


Our Position in the Philippines 


General Leonard Wood and Mr. W. Cam- 
eron Forbes wrote the report of their 
Special Mission on Investigation to the Philip- 
pine Islands. For a somewhat shorter period 


|’ IS now nearly five months since Major- 
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this report has been available to the public 
for reading and reflection. It is one of the most 
lucid and one of the most convincing state 
papers of modern times. Based upon honest 
and painstaking and intelligent study at first 
hand, and written in the temper of profound 
good will toward the Filipinos, it is a states- 
manlike production. 

The most important of the Commissioners’ 
conclusions are these: 


We find the people happy, peaceful, and in the 
main prosperous, and keenly appreciative of the 
benefits of American rule. 

We find everywhere among the Christian Filipinos 
the desire for independence, generally under the 
protection of the United States. The non-Christians 
and Americans are for continuance of American 
control. 

We find a general failure to appreciate the fact 
that independence under the protection of another 
nation is not true independence. 

We find that the Government is not reasonably 
free from those underlying causes which result in 
the destruction of government. 

We find that a reasonable proportion of officials 
and employees are men of good character and ability, 
and reasonably faithful to the trust imposed upon 
them; but that the efficiency of the public services 
has fallen off, and that they are now relatively in- 
efficient, due to lack of inspection and to the too 
rapid transfer of control to officials who have not 
had the necessary time for proper training. 

We find that many Filipinos have shown marked 
capacity for government service and that the young 
generation is full of promise; that the civil service 
laws have in the main been honestly administered, 
but there is a marked deterioration due to the in- 
jection of politics. 

We find there is a disquieting lack of confidence 
in the administration of justice, to an extent which 
constitutes a menace to the stability of the Govern- 
ment. 

We find that the people are not organized econ- 
omically nor from the standpoint of national defense 
to maintain an independent government. 

We feel that with all their many excellent qualities, 
the experience of the past eight years, during which 
they have had practical autonomy, has not been 
such as to justify the people of the United States 
relinquishing supervision of the Government of the 
Philippine Islands, withdrawing their Army and 
Navy, and leaving the Islands a prey to any power- 
ful nation coveting their rich soil and potential com- 
mercial advantages. 


The Commissioners recommend an indefinite 
continuance of American control, the repeal of 
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sections of the Jones Act which weakened the 
authority of the Governor-General, and that 
the President of the United States, in case of a 
deadlock over appointments between the 
Governor-General and the Philippine Senate, 
be authorized to render the final decision. 

There seems to be no answer to the Com- 
missioners’ assertion that an independent 
Philippine nation would be at the mercy of 
covetous neighbors. We have a duty to the 
Filipinos that cannot be discharged by turning 
them adrift. It can only be met by vigorously 
continuing our past policy of education, justice, 
and training in the art of government, main- 
taining all the while the protection of our flag 
over their defenseless islands. The Pacific 
Treaty which has just been negotiated makes 
this easy and inexpensive, as it pledges all 
Pacific Powers to non-aggression and to ab- 
stain from competitive fortificatior. of stra- 
tegic islands. 


Study the Living ‘Source Minds” 
| ISTORIANS constantly refer to orig- 


inal documents, like the correspon- 

dence between Queen Elizabeth and 
Henry of Navarre, or Jike Madison’s notes on 
the Constitutional Convention which framed 
our fundamental law. In these documents 
they find the pure gold of history—the thoughts 
of the people who were making history, re- 
corded at the time they made it. These are 
called “source books.” 

There are now living men who have what 
may be called “source minds.” They are the 
original thinkers, men whose success is based, 
not upon luck or upon imitation or upon for- 
tunate association with successful leaders, but 
upon their own bold conceptions and resolute 
will. If you want to know the meaning of what 
is going on in this world, study these men. 
If you want to know what is most likely to 
happen next, study these men. A phrase or a 
paragraph of their thought is worth a library- 
full of lesser men’s ideas. 

Herbert Hoover is such a man. He knows 
business and economics and international af- 
fairs. When he writes on any of these subjects, 
read it twice, and then think it over. Henry 
Ford is another. He knows manufacturing as 
few men know it. (Dodge him when he talks 
history; but make no mistake, he knows his 
business.) When Edison talks about mechanics 
and chemistry, listen hard; when he talks reli- 
gion, smile and forget it. When Charles W. 
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Eliot talks about education, or public affairs, 
or plain old-fashioned duty, you are hearing 
strong and filling doctrine. When George O. 
Squier talks wireless, you’re in the best com- 
pany you can have. 

The best informed men in the world are the 
men who keep their eyes open for the “source 
minds” and then study them. The late Lord 
Bryce was a master of this art. He had 
such a mind himself, but he enriched it by a 
discriminating search for like minds in other 
fields and by a relentless industry in “rifling” 
those minds of their best thoughts. 


Free Speech 


EASURES that may have been neces- 
M sary during the war to prevent the 
preaching of sedition seem to have left 
some dangerous ideas in many minds about 
the right of free speech. A few weeks ago in 
New York, a public meeting was called to hear 
the scholarly editor of the Edinburgh Review 
discuss the relation of modern statistics about 
the Malthusian doctrine of population in their 
bearing upon the proposal that the State 
establish medical clinics for the dissemination 
of information to married people upon birth 
control. This is a subject of profound im- 
portance to the welfare of the State. It most 
emphatically has two sides. But this meeting 
was called by a group of citizens of the highest 
standing; and their character, as well as the 
character of the principal speakers, was as- 
surance that the subject was to be discussed 
in the most earnest and elevated manner. 
Nevertheless, upon the presumption that the 
subject was too immoral for public discussion, 
and upon the unwarranted assumption that 
the discussion itself would be demoralizing, the 
Catholic Archbishop of New York demanded 
that the police suppress the meeting before it 
began. This was done, by the exercise of 
physical force and without any process of law. 
Upon reflection, the Archbishop probably 
realizes that his procedure was wrong. Neither 
law nor abstract right sanctions interference 
with freedom of assembly and freedom of 
speech until overt acts demonstrate that the 
one ténds to a breach of the peace or that the 
other violates public morals. His recourse 
was to have waited until somebody said 
something that was immoral and then to cause 
that speaker’s arrest. 
Upon reflection, the police authorities of 
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New York probably realize that they, and not 
the people who gathered at Town Hall, were 
guilty of an offense against the law. 

The presumption of innocence is still a car- 
dinal point of American justice. The right of 
free speech is still a sacred right. Any one who 
trifles with either, does so at his peril. He 
may achieve a moment’s victory, but at the 
price of public resentment. And in a nation 
where public opinion has the last say, whoever 
attempts to suppress free speech does his own 
cause a lasting injury. He is also attempting 
something that the public will not long tolerate. 
The right of free speech has been too hardly 
won and is too precious to be denied. 


Commercial Aviation 


the above title by the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, the present 
status of commercial aviation is as follows: 
The three longest air routes are San Francisco- 
New York, Warsaw-Paris, and Toulouse- 
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COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE ROUTES IN EUROPE 


Casablanca. The most-used route is London- 
Paris. No private company, even at the high 
rates they charge, can carry passengers or 
freight at a profit without Government subsidy. 
France, which considers the training of air 
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pilots a vital part of her scheme of national 
defense, is the most active country in granting 
air subsidies, and consequently has the largest 
number of regular routes. 

In the United States, our long air mail 
routes are maintained at. Government ex- 
pense. Mail is carried between Key West 
and Havana and between Seattle and Victoria 
by private companies under contract. Con- 
gress has refused to extend the practice of 
letting private contracts unless the cost is no 
greater than by rail. But as it seems likely 
that airplane carriage of mail can soon meet 
this test, we may hope in the not distant future 
for a great extension of the air mail service, 
with its accompanying great saving in time of 
delivery. 

This saving in time is indicated by the 
present handling of the New York-San 
Francisco mail. As night flying has not yet 
been successful on this route, the mail is now 
carried all day by airplane and all night by 
train. Under this arrangement, 64,000 letters 
a day are now dispatched at a saving of 24 hours 
over all-rail time, and at no additional cost. 


A Well Insured Nation 
& year more than thirteen million life in- 


surance policies were issued in this 

country. These represented more than 
eight and a half billion dollars of new insurance. 
Since 1918, when less than five billion of new 
insurance waswritten, there has been a phenom- 
enal growth in life insurance in this country. 
In 1919 it reached nearly eight billion, in 1920 
more than ten billion of new life insurance was 
written. This was a reflection of the great in- 
crease in the income of the people and could 
not be expected to continue; but it is also an 
evidence of a widespread intent to save for the 
future welfare of dependents. Looked at from 
that angle this growth in life insurance is most 
encouraging. Twenty years ago the amount 
of new insurance written annually was two 
billion dollars; ten years ago it had not yet 
reached three billion; now it is nearly three 
times that amount. 

According to life insurance officials, this in- 
surance belongs to forty million people. That 
represents a good proportion of the 54,421,832 
people which the Census Bureau says are en- 
titled to vote in this country. These people 
own the assets of the insurance companies, 
amounting to about eight billion dollars, which 
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compose the reserves that insure the payment 
of their policies at maturity. An appreciation 
of that ownership on the part of forty million 
voters, or of any considerable part of them, 
would be ample protection against the spread of 
socialism in this country, for Bolshevism must 
break against the rock of man’s unselfish con- 
cern for the future of his children. An appre- 
ciation of this ownership would also engender 
better public sentiment toward the properties 
represented by these assets. Public utility 
companies have come to realize this fact and 
are now encouraging investment in their se- 
curities on the part of those they serve. 

Life insurance company assets are divided 
between investments in real estate mortgages, 
railroad securities, government and municipal 
bonds, and loans to policyholders about as fol- 
lows: Mortgage loans, 32 per cent.; railroad 
securities, 26 per cent.; government and munici- 
pal bonds, 19 per cent.; policy loans, 12 per 
cent. Real estate mortgages have been most 
popular with the companies in recent years and 
there are now a billion and a quarter loaned on 
farm mortgages and almost as much on city 
property. A much smaller amount has gone 
into railroad securities, but they formerly made 
up the largest item among the assets and still 
stand at more than a billion and three-quarters 
dollars. There was a rapid growth in holdings 
of United States Government bonds during 
and since the war but holdings of foreign gov- 
ernment bonds have been cut in half since 1917 
and now amount to less than 2 per cent. of the 
total assets. Loans to policyholders, while 
they have not been reduced in the aggregate, 
now amount to 12 per cent. of the assets as 
against 15 per cent. in 1914. 


A Correction 


N MR. HENRY MORGENTHAU ’Sarticle 
| on the campaign of 1916, published in the 
Wor_p’s Work for December, he de- 
scribed the efforts of the Democratic National 
Committee to insure a fair count of the vote in 
California. He described Mr. Gavin McNab, 
of San Francisco, as asking for $25,000 to carry 
out the Committee’s instructions to employ 
watchers for this purpose. Mr. Morgenthau 
authorizes the magazine to say that this was 
not a request from Mr. McNab, but was sug- 
gested by the Committee; and to say further 
that only a small fraction of the funds so auth- 
orized were used. 





BUCKET SHOPS AND THEIR VICTIMS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Worip’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HE slow but steady upward move- 

ment in prices of securities which 

started around the middle of October 

has been hard on the bucket shops. 

These houses prosper most in a de- 
lining market, but they can prosper in an 
advancing market provided there are enough 
downward reactions to permit them to cover a 
majority of their obligations to their clients 
at lower prices than their clients are paying 
them. In such a market they can usually get 
many of their clients so extended in their mar- 
ket commitments that a good reaction will 
close out their accounts because they cannot 
put up additional “margin”’; and then, if the 
bucket shop has never-bought the securities, it 
gets all or nearly all of the money they have 
put up. But in a steadily advancing market 
there are not these opportunities for the bucket 
shop operator and when clients begin to take 
their profits, or demand delivery of their se- 
curities, he is “out of luck” and receivership 


and bankruptcy frequently follow. 
For the fortunate reader who has never been 


initiated in “margin trading” it should be ex- 
plained that this is the buying of stocks by put- 
ting up a portion of the purchase price and 
borrowing the remainder: as legitimate an 
operation as buying a house on a mortgage, 
provided you know as much about the stock as 
you do about the house, but more risky because 
you seldom do know as much and because 
stocks fluctuate in market value more rapidly 
than houses, which is the reason those who 
lend you the balance reserve the right to call 
upon you at any time for additional cash pay- 
ments. Stocks bought in thi$ way are left 
with the broker and he has the right to use 
them as collateral security for loans at the 
banks in order to get the money with which 
to pay the balance to the one they were pur- 
chased from. This balance stands on the 
broker’s books as aloan to you. One reason he 
calls upon you for more money as the stock goes 
down is because the banks keep close watch of 
the market value of this collateral and call upon 
him to reduce his bank loans as it goes down. 


That is the method of operation of an honest 
house. The bucket shop operates exactly the 
same except it does not buy the stock, or if it 
does, soon sells it again, and does not borrow 
on it at the bank. It charges you interest 
on the balance just the same and when the 
stock goes down it calls upon you for more 
margin. You would never notice any differ- 
ence unless you dropped in to make payment 
in full for the stock and found that you had 
difficulty in getting delivery of it, or closed out 
your account and asked for your money, or 
tried to transfer the account to some other 
house. Even then you might not have any 
trouble, but when the market has moved as 
steadily upward as it has since the middle of 
October you are likely to have. 

That explains the operation of a bucket shop 
in its simple form. In actual practice few of 
them stay “‘short”’ in this way of all the stocks 
their clients are “long”’ of, to use two expressive 
Wall Street terms. In other words, they do 
not always bet against their clients. If the 
bucket shop manager himself thinks a stock is 
going up, he would certainly execute his clients’ 
orders for it and hold it at least until he thought 
a reaction was due. He does not make as much 
money then because he has to pay interest at 
the bank, but as long as he guesses the market 
movements right he can meet all his obliga- 
tions to his clients and avoid receivership. 
But when the market moves up steadily with- 
out any material reactions, then he is more 
likely than at other times to make wrong 
guesses, and if he has spent most of his ill- 
gotten gains of the last declining market, he 
soon goes under. And his clients are the ones 
who suffer. He usually saves enough to live 
in ease until conditions are more propitious for 
his line of business. Then he starts in again. 

This is not “inside” information on the 
underworld of Wall Street, learned from a 
financial detective agency. Any one of a 
hundred well-informed men in Wall Street’s 
legitimate banking and brokerage houses, if 
you ask him about one or more of a dozen 
houses that advertise widely to attract new 
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clients, will tell you that he thinks they are 
operating as bucket shops. ‘Then why are 
they not put out of business?” youask. There 
is a law against operating in that way in New 
York State. The trouble is to proveit. There 
is no law that permits an examiner to come in 
at unexpected intervals, unannounced, as in 
the case of the banks, and make an examination 
of a broker’s books. Even if there were, he 
might not uncover evidence of bucketing where 
the house executed all its orders and soon after 
sold some of the stocks against dummy ac- 
counts on the books. The New York Stock 
Exchange has fought this evil for years by 
prohibiting its members from dealing with 
bucket shops, and by preventing them from 
getting quotations by wire of the dealings on 
the Stock Exchange. Due to these efforts 
the evil is not.as widespread as it has been at 
times in the past but there is good reason 
to believe that there is a group of so-called 
investment and brokerage houses with branches 
in various parts of the country that has been 
operating in this way for the past few years. 
The recent steady advance in security prices 
has put some of these houses to a severe test 
and already two of those suspected of belonging 
to this group have failed. Thus we have the 
anomaly of security houses failing when stocks 
are advancing and the public is trading more 
actively and the commissions that honest 
houses are making are growing. 

What is needed is a change in attitude toward 
these houses. They are a public menace and a 
menace to Wall Street, yet their existence is 
suspected and little is done about it. In fact, 
they seem to be accepted by a large part of 
Wall Street as a necessary evil like the black 
sheep of a family which we must always have 
with us. Few stop to realize that it is these 
houses, by their widespread advertising, that 
give many people their introduction and 
first, if not -last, impression of Wall Street. 
The sins of these houses are held up against the 
good as well as the bad in Wall Street. Yet 
they more or less openly ply their trade and 
some of them are quite frank about it. They 
have become used to associating with good 
company in the financial advertising pages of 
the newspapers, and they frequently apply 
for advertising space in the leading magazines 
and seem unable to understand why they are 
not accepted. 
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The head of one of these houses, trying to 
convince a representative of this magazine not 
long ago that it should accept his copy, ex- 
plained how he sold securities on the partial 
payment plan: “If they are securities that we 
know the market in, we don’t have to buy them 
when the client starts making his payments. 
We have twenty months before we have to 
make delivery to him and in that time we can 
usually buy them lower. In that way we make 
considerably more than the interest and com- 
mission we charge the client.” Such a house 
will guarantee its clients against any call for 
“margin” in addition to the regular monthly 
payments and against an increase in the rate of 
interest charged the client, things that a New 
York Stock Exchange house is not permitted 
to do for its own protection. (Reputable bond 
houses, real estate mortgage and farm mortgage 
houses, who are meeting the popular demand 
for securities that can be bought on the instal- 
ment plan, can guarantee these things because 
the securities they are selling are not subject 
to wide market fluctuations.) 

How then is an individual to guard himself 
against the bucket shops, which make their 
best profits when he loses and which are 
very likely to go out of business when he is 
ahead? In the first place, the man who does 
not trade on margin.does not run this risk. 
But there is also a danger for the man who is 
buying stocks on the partial payment plan, for 
many of these houses have gone in for that 
class of business. It is one of the safest ways 
for them to carry on a bucket shop busi- 
ness. They know just when they are going 
to be called upon to make delivery and also 
know that they have a long time from the be- 
ginning of the transaction to its close in which 
to take advantage of downward reactions in the 
market. The person, therefore, who is dealing 
in stocks on a margin or buying them on the 
partial payment plan should make inquiry 
through his bank or some other reliable channel 
as to the character of the house that he intends 
to do business with. And he should not con- 
tent himself with a report that “As far as we 
can learn there is nothing wrong with the 
house.” He should insist that the house he 
does business with is enjoying more than a 
negatively favorable reputation and is posi- 
tively known for its high character and strong 
financial backing. 
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Ex-Secretary of War 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
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CASPER S. YOST 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating counsel, 
month after month, the editors of the WorLD’s Work have created this special section in 
the magazine and invited the gentlemen whose names appear above to contribute to it. 
The magazine wishes to express its appreciation of their willingness to codpberate in this 


undertaking. 


The views expressed by each author are his alone, there being no group responsi- 
bility for any of the opinions, but no opinions will appear in this section except those 
belonging to some individual of this group.— THE EpiTors. 


A BUSINESS CODE OF ETHICS 


By CASPER S$. YOST 


HERE is a widely prevalent 
notion that the golden rule of 
business is “Do unto others, 
and do them good.” There is 
another notion, that the aver- 
age business man conducts his business 
upon principles that are not in accord 
with the standards of morality of his 
personal relations. That is to say, he 
uses the phrase “It’s business,” or “It’s 


not business,” to excuse practices or 
delinquencies that are not honest when 
measured by ethical rules, and often ap- 
plies another set of principles to his in- 
dividual associations. He may be, ac- 
cording to this idea, the soul of probity 
outside of business, but keep your hands 
on your pockets when dealing with him in 
business matters. How much justifica- 
tion there may be for these popular no- 
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tions is purely conjectural, but surely they 
exist, and it raises the question whether 
business men do not owe it to themselves 
to establish ethical standards of business 
practice, in conformity with generally 
accepted principles of morality, and in- 
sist upon their observance by all who 
wish to command respect. 

At the national meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ethical Union, held in St. Louis 
some time ago, one of the subjects pre- 
sented for debate was the query, “Is an 
ethical code in business possible?” The 
interrogative form given to the topic 
implies a doubt, and there was nothing 
in the discussion, as reported, to relieve 
the implication. Apparently no attempt 
was made to answer the question, nega- 
tively or affirmatively, the argument 
taking the form of a debate on industrial 
relations, as if that were the sole field of 
ethical conduct in business, and intro- 
ducing controversial social theories that 
could have no place in any code of ethics, 
for such a code can amount to nothing 
unless it expresses principles of conduct 
that are in harmony with the general 
sense of right. 

But zs a code of business ethics possi- 
ble? There is now, and always has been, 
ethics in business. Business, indeed, 
could not exist if honesty and honor were 
not recognized and applied principles of 
business conduct. Notwithstanding popu- 
lar notions, the whole fabric of business is 
founded upon these principles. Individ- 
uals may and do violate them, but seldom 
without ultimate disaster. There is no 
asset in any business so concretely valu- 
able as a reputation for integrity. It can- 
not be calculated in dollars and cents, 
and therefore is never included in the 
periodical statements of assets and liabil- 
ities, but nevertheless it gives added 
weight to every figure of valuation. And 
such a reputation can be aquired only by 
ethical practices long continued. There 
is ethics in business, in every relation 
of business, and there would seem to be 
no insuperable difficulty in setting up and 


establishing a definitive code of business 
ethics. 

But is it worth while? If a reputation 
for integrity is worth while for any busi- 
ness man individually, or for any unit of 
business, then surely it is worth while for 
business in the mass. Business, as has 
been said, is essentially founded upon 
integrity, yet, because of the practices 
of some business men and some groups of 
business men who show little or no respect 
for ethical principles, business in general 
has not the reputation for integrity that 
it should have, and perhaps could have if 
there were definite and known standards 
of business conduct that would give ex- 
pression to the ideals of the moral con- 
science of business, and provide a measure 
whereby business, collectively as well 
as individually, may prove its character 
by the quality of its ethical principles and 
the extent of their observance. What, 
for example, is honesty in business? One 
man, perhaps, will answer, “Anything 
that is within the law,” and in the applica- 
tion of that view be helps to muddy the 
waters of general business character. 
Possibly this man knows no better; 
his ethical sense has not been developed, 
and the nature and value of higher 
standards have never been presented to 
him. Yet the one word “honesty” 
covers the whole gamut of ethical prin- 
ciples. For “honesty” and “honor” 
come from the same root, and they em- 
brace within their meanings truth, fair- 
ness, and right in the relations between 
men. But how is one to know their 
meanings, and the manner and extent of 
their application to business practices, 
unless business collectively, and with the 
authority of numbers and power, estab- 
lishes standards of moral guidance which 
must be regarded, if the business man is to 
acquire and maintain the respect and con- 
fidence of other business men? 

Is this visionary? There is evidence 
that many business men do not think so. 
One of the highest lights in these 
shadowed days is the growing sense of 
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public responsibility among business men, 
which is largely the result of an increasing 
moral consciousness. Organizations of 
business men are recognizing and apply- 
ing ethical principles as never before, dis- 
carding and discontinuing practices that 
have been considered legitimate, establish- 
ing new and finer relations withemployees, 
encouraging truth and discountenancing 
misrepresentation in advertising, empha- 
sizing service as an essential function of 
business, codperating to advance material 
ideals or general interests by methods 
that bear the light of public scrutiny. 
The trend is plainly and strongly toward 
higher ethical. relations and practices. 
Not only is this spirit and tendency 
manifest, but definite ethical standards 
are being set up by some groups of 
business men. Not long ago the as- 
sociation of ice cream supply men adopted 
and put into operation a “fair prac- 
tice code,” constituting essentially a code 
of ethics for that particular business. 
The code consists of forty rules, four- 
teen of which govern the relations of 
the members with their customers, and 
the others the relations of the members 
with one another. It applies to concerns 
with an invested capital of more than 
$100,000,000 and annual expenditures of 
more than $200,000,000. Violation of the 
code is to be punished by expulsion from 
the association. The International As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs, a great organ- 
ization of business men, has a simple code 
of ethics, which is rather a creed, and a 


committee on business methods is now ~ 


at work endeavoring to establish a defi- 
nite code of business practice for each 
of the various lines of business repre- 
sented in the organization, and also a 
general code applicable to all business. 
“It is not possible,” says the latest report 
of this committee, “to practice unde- 
fined business ideals, or to strive to 
actualize glittering generalities. There- 
fore the pressing need to-day is a plain 
statement of business rules of conduct 
which clearly define what one should do 
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and what one should not do.”” No doubt 
there are others who feel this need and 
are working toward the same end. 

A general code of business ethics could 
not and need not enter into the details 
of practice required in a trade code. It 
should not be impossible, or even very 
difficult, to formulate a code of elemental 
ethical principles and practices, covering 
all the essential relations of business, 
within and without, and applicable to 
the conduct of every business and every 
business man. Standards of right are 
necessary to a knowledge of right, and in 
the application of that knowledge is laid 
the foundation of respect and confidence. 
American initiative, energy, sagacity, 
and achievement are nowhere so con- 
spicuous as in American business. We 
are looked upon as preéminently a busi- 
ness people, and the reputation of Ameri- 
can business for efficiency and enter- 
prise is as broad as the earth. At the 
same time America has a world-wide 
reputation for practical idealism, and 
because of this it is generally regarded 
as the leader in human progress. The 
position and power of American business 
impose upon it a_ responsibility—a _ re- 
sponsibility of leadership—and leadership, 
if it is to accomplish, must move not only 
forward but upward. It cannot do so con- 
tinually unless its moral ideals are as high 
as, and joined with, its material ideals; 
for in business, as in all human activites, 
it is the imponderables that draw up- 
ward. “Commerce,” said Edward Everett 
Hale, “is no missionary to carry more or 
better than you have at home. But 
what you have at home, be it gospel or beit 
drunkenness, commerce carries the world 
over.” What better staple could there 
be for American commerce than definite 
standards of ethical conduct expressed 
and applied in American business at 
home? The thought is worthy of the 
consideration of the National Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Bankers’ 
Association, and other great organizations 
of business men. 
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LOOKING AT THE FARMERS’ SIDE 


An Interview with Bernard M. Baruch 
By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


MERICAN farmers have traveled a long 
way in the last two years toward 
their coveted place inthesun. The 


new Farm Bureau form of associa- 
tion has swiftly swept a million-and- 
a-half farmers intoa vast federated organization. 
Together with the Farmers’ Union, the Grange 
and other organizations it has made the voice 
of the farmer one of authority in every hamlet, 
in all the great markets, in state capitals, and 
in Washington itself. Through the farm bloc 
in Congress they are in strategic control of na- 
tional legislation, and though President Hard- 
ing felt constrained to deprecate the bloc 
method of effecting legislation, in his recent 
message to Congress, he at the same time 
urged that body to grant farmers the right to 
unite in marketing their products. The bloc 
is the big outstanding feature of the present 
Congress, and is the object of bitter criticisms 
as well as warm advocacy. That it has been 
powerful enough to convert the President to 
the support of such a measure as the affirma- 
tive legalization of codperative selling as- 
sociations has called forth expressions of alarm. 
“If the farmers are powerful enought to amend 
the anti-trust laws in favor of agriculture, 
what may they not attempt?” is a question 
often asked. 
In their sudden rise to political power the 


farmers have felt the need of disinterested guid- 
ance and the counsels of specialized talent; and 
they have been fortunate in having the sym- 
pathetic support of a few public men who have 
no substantial interest in common with them, 
but are motivated by a belief that the position 
of agriculture in the United States has become 
so critical that it menaces the welfare, and even 
the foundations, of the entire economic struc- 
ture. 

One of these men is Bernard M. Baruch, 
whose championship of the cause of the farmers, 
in view of his life-long associations with busi- 
ness and finance, is a current history romance. 
Although he does not approve of all of their 
demands and frequently cautions them against 
what he considers unsound and unwise legisla- 
tion, he enjoys the confidence of the farmers, 
and they have repeatedly sought his advice. 
Since his retirement from the chairmanship 
of the War Industries Board, at the end of the 
War, Mr. Baruch has devoted much of his time 
to economic studies, and among other things 
has given no little thought to the pressing 
commercial and financial problems of agricul- 
ture. About eighteen months ago he drew up, 
at the request of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, a progremme for the moderniza- 
tion of agricultural marketing which was the 
first definite programme of the kind. It has 




















become a sort of Magna Charta for the “farm 
movement.” This programme included co- 
operative marketing, now about to receive 
Federal sanction, and a number of other pro- 
posals that since have been generally accepted 
and acted on in practice and in enacted or 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. Baruch does not think that the country 
has anything to fear ultimately from the ag- 


gressiveness of the farmers and believes that, . 


when the public fully understands what the 
farmers are trying to do, their needs will receive 
the sympathetic consideration of the fair- 
minded American people. 

“Notwithstanding criticism of the farm bloc,”’ 
said Mr. Baruch, when I asked him to state the 
case for the farmer, “the present farm move- 
ment is not a selfish class drive, but rather an 
insistent demand by the farmers for equal op- 
portunity—to be placed on a par with the 
buyers and distributers of their products.” 

“But haven’t the farmers been a little high- 
handed in their recent demands and tactics?” 

“This is the first time that the farmers 
have been organized like other pursuits, so 
that their voice is potent in the houses of Con- 
gress. The movement is but an emphatic 
expression of the dire necessities of a third of 
our population, producing at least a third of 
our national wealth and creating half of our 
commerce, and a determined effort to modern-. 
ize themselves on an equal footing with other 
businesses. If legislators friendly to the far- 
mers had not united in the so-called agricul- 
tural bloc, how much attention do you think 
would have been given to the desperate plight 
of agriculture? The formation of the bloc and 
its militancy are but an evidence of its neces- 
sity. Why not concern ourselves with the 
necessity, rather than with the manner of its 
expression. 

“The big thing the farmers are aiming at is 
the modernization of their commercial rela- 
tions. They have been left half a century 
behind in the general march of industrial, com- 
mercial, and credit organization and consolida- 
tion, and now they are trying to catch up. They 
have suffered severely on account of their busi- 
ness backwardness, and the general commun- 
ity has suffered with them far more than it is 
aware. The situation of agriculture is truly a 
general problem of the first magnitude, and 
we city people should be very tolerant of the 
farmers’ aspirations and avoid the error of 
thinking that there is any irreconcilable con- 
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flict of interest between urban and rural 
populations. Yet it is undeniable that the 
farmers have been charged with improper mo- 
tives simply because they are trying to intro- 
duce into their external business operations the 
same modern methods and principles that long 
have been applied in other callings. 

“Take codperative marketing, for example. 
There has been a great outcry against some 
of its manifestations, and yet it proposes noth- 
ing more than the attainment of a commercial 
position that will enable the farmer to exercise 
a reasonable influence in effecting such a fair 
and just stabilization of the markets for his 
products as will yield him equitable and, as 
far as possible, dependable compensation for 
his time and labor in the indispensable pri- 
mary occupation of feeding and clothing the 
110,000,000 people of this republic and a large 
part of the world beyond our borders. It is a 
position that is essential to general business 
prosperity and highly contributory to economic 
efficiency and to the welfare of all. 

“Abstractly, | suppose everybody wishes the 
farmers well. Let us then approach their 
concrete efforts toward well-being in the same 
spirit. The most cursory study, as well as the 
exhaustive investigation now being made by a 
joint commission of Congress, shows that the 
farmer is under great handicaps as compared 
with other industrial groups. Until now, with 
some notable but comparatively minor ex- 
ceptions, American farmers have been highly 
independent and individualistic while all the 
commercial world around them was forming 
itself into efficient organizations and integra- 
tions, corporate or otherwise. The result is 
that while what the farmers sell is sold on a 
competitive basis—millions of farmers blindly 
competing with one another—what he buys is 
bought in a more or less orderly market. It 
would not be, perhaps, too great an exaggera- 
tion to say that generally the farmer buys at 
sellers’ prices and sells at buyers’ prices. The 
reason is that everywhere his helpless com- 
mercial individualism is confronted with effi- 
cient organization. But when the farmers get 
together to market their products in the collec- 
tive, large-volume, modern way, for the pur- 
pose of enabling themselves to deal with their 
business in the same economical way that 
others engaged in industry pursue, they are 
deterred or hampered by the fear, no matter 
how ill founded, that they will run up against 
the anti-trust laws. So the farmers affirm the 
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necessity of amending those laws, in view of the 
desirability of finding a form of codperative 
action that is clearly and admittedly within the 
law.” 

“But,” | interposed, “farming is not singled 
out for prohibition of combinations in restraint 
of trade; indeed, the Clayton Act, at least, pro- 
fessed to except it.” 


PROSECUTION AND INTIMIDATION 


HAT may be so,” was the answer, “but 

why then are the efforts toward codpera- 
tive marketing fought so strenuously? It is 
true that there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the Clayton Act does or does not 
actually exempt agricultural codperative mar- 
keting associations. But the fact remains 
that there have been some prosecutions and 
many intimidating suggestions of violation by 
the farmers of the anti-trust laws, with result- 
ing discouragement to existing codperative 
societies and hesitation in the formation of 
others; and properly enough the farmers desire 
to have the situation cleared and their right to 
coéperate in marketing plainly defined by 
affirmative law. 

“Consolidation and integration in corporate 
form have proceeded so far in the major manu- 
facturing industries and trades that they have 
tended to the stabilization of production, dis- 
tribution, and prices in those lines, apparently 
without being in violation of the law or injury 
to consumers. The courts, for example, have 
held that the United States Steel Corporation 
is not a combination in restraint of trade con- 
demned by the Sherman Act. It is not a com- 
bination but a corporate unit. Nevertheless, 
it formerly produced about 75 per cent. of the 
iron and steel output of the country and still 
produces about 45 per cent. Even in its 
present position it is an acknowledged stabiliz- 
ing force. Mind you, | feel that the Steel 
Corporation, undeniably, has been a generally 
beneficial stabilizing agency; | am using it as 
an illustration.” 

“But there is no law that keeps the farmers 
from forming themselves into great and power- 
ful corporations,” I objected. 

“No law of Congress or of the state legisla- 
tures—of course not,” was the reply, “but a 
law made by circumstances and conditions. 
Can you imagine six millions of farmers, or any 
large number, forming themselves into a 
corporation and exchanging their lands and 
personal property for shares in it? It is feasi- 
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ble for the manufacturers to unite corporately 
in a lawful manner, whereas for the farmers, it 
is not. The outcome, in practice, is that the 
farmers cannot avail themselves of the facilities 
for economical business which those engaged in 
other lines enjoy. Our aim should be equality 
of commercial opportunity in fact, not in mere 
name. 

“Now, it appears that the farmers. can best 
devote their efforts and resources to the benefit 
of the whole country by codperations instead 
of by corporations. Others are actually—and 
legally—together in corporations, why not let 
the farmers get together in codperations? 
Let’s be fair. Anyway, there is no choice, if 
you wish to vitalize the agricultural pursuits— 
and what fair-minded American does not, when 
he reflects on the ultimate meaning to the na- 
tion of rural decadence?”’ 

“But hasn’t there long been a large degree of 
agricultural codperation?”’ 


COOPERATION ON A LARGER SCALE 


ES, but not in the major products; only 

where the production of the commodity is 
confined to a more or less limited area. What 
is desired is legislation that will unquestionably 
permit the growers of grain, cotton, tobacco, 
and like crops lawfully to codperate, as they are 
now beginning to do, in the marketing of their 
respective products, and also the comparatively 
lesser coOperative agencies in fruits, vegetables, 
milk, e¢ cetera. It is a question whether the 
producers of such crops, covering vast regions, 
comprising large numbers of. men with many 
diversities of interests and conditions, will co- 
operate even if given the plain legal right to do 
so. If they do not avail themselves of the 
provided opportunity to unite, they will have 
no just cause for complaint if they con- 
tinue to suffer the ills of individual action. 
But the fact that even under present embarrass- 
ments there has been an enormous expansion of 
local codperative marketing and a big start 
toward general associations—such as the grain 
growers and the cotton associations—is very 
encouraging. The volume of agricultural co- 
operative marketing increased 600 per cent. in 
1920, with a total turnover approaching a 
billion dollars.” 

“But if agricultural codperative marketing 
be affirmatively legalized, and thus removed 
from the charge by any one of violation of the 
anti-trust laws, will not the great codperations 
now forming or contemplated in wheat, to- 
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bacco, cotton, and others, constitute a danger- 
ous monopolistic menace to the consumers of 
farm products?” was the next question. 

“Not at all. They feel that they are merely 
doing the economic thing in promoting a 
measure of intelligent and reasonable organi- 
zation of agricultural commerce. They merely 
seek as large a degree of stability in their 
pursuits as the many hazards of nature and 
the variations of demand will permit. Such 
stability, they rightly hold, will be as ad- 
vantageous to the consumer as to them. Orderly 
marketing will tend to insure to the consumer 
dependable supplies without erratic and dis- 
concerting price fluctuations, and to return to 
the producer what a fair, untrammeled, con- 
sumptive demand entitles him to. It would 
make for elimination of any excessive and use- 
less middle tolls, and for the repression of un- 
necessary speculation that discourages the 
farmer and taxes the consumer. 

“Assume that the farmers would be so 
foolish as to attempt to imitate some of the 
many experiments in the abuse of commercial 
power that have been made in other lines; they 
would quickly destroy themselves. Suppose a 


coéperative wheat marketing agency should 
be able to force the price up to $3.00 a bushel. 


This would be impossible unless substantially 
all the farmers were members of one codpera- 
tive organization, and I do not believe this 
possible. 

“Tf, however, this were accomplished, de- 
spite the most determined efforts of the organ- 
ization it could not keep every wheat farmer 
in the country from endeavoring to increase his 
output of wheat the next season. The granaries 
and elevators would be filled, and no possible 
artificial restraint would be able to hold back 
the law of supply and demand and consequent 
lower prices. In agriculture, moreover, there 
is a great competition of commodities as well as 
of persons. It is inconceivable that all the 
farmers of all sorts could ever unite into one 
vast codperative super selling agency. Peo- 
ple would turn from costly wheat flour to corn, 
potatoes, and other foods; and presently the 
grain growers would be forced to come down. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that it is 
virtually impossible for the farmer to suspend 
or greatly curtail his operations—as is en- 
tirely feasible in manufacturing industries. 
He has to go on farming or commit economic 
suicide. There will always be immovable 
economic barriers to the abuse of united effort 
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in the distribution of farm products. Any 
enterprise based on unsound economic theories 
or bad business methods is doomed to failure, 
with the severest loss falling upon those who 
attempt it. The farmers are sound in thinking 
that by common action they can overcome 
some of the commercial disadvantage from 
which they and the consumers of their goods 
have long suffered, but they know full well 
that in the very nature of things, they can not 
succeed in breaking the law of supply and 
demand and in wronging others as, they feel, 
they have been wronged.” 

“But, after all, of what benefit to the farmer 
is what you call orderly marketing if it does 
not result in higher prices for his products, 
which would seem to imply higher prices to 
the consumer?” I inquired. 


FARMER AND CONSUMER 


HE orderly marketing of farm products 

under intelligent direction will mean better 
returns to the producer—and on the average 
he is entitled to them—but it will not necessar- 
ily involve increased prices to the consumer. 
It will tend to do away with the present enor- 
mous spread between what the farmer gets and 
what the consumer pays. The farmer expects 
to get a considerable part of that spread by 
taking the distributive risks involved. Un- 
deniably there is tremendous economic waste 
in the costs the community now bears for the 
services of distribution. There is a wide field 
for costly and demoralizing speculation, as the 
farmer sells much of the time under compulsion 
whereas the intermediary agencies usually sell 
at discretion. It does not follow that in saying 
this I agree with those who unqualifiedly con- 
demn and would banish the middleman al- 
together. He has rendered a great and nec- 
essary service, and | am inclined to think 
that the codperatives will find it advanta- 
geous to make use of at least a part of the 
elaborate, and despite its faults, efficient 
machinery of distribution that he has built up 
laboriously through many years of practical 
experience. 

“Coéperative marketing implies modern 
financing, storing, grading, standardization, 
etc., beginning right at the farm. It will en- 
able the ‘manufacturer’ of agricultural pro- 
ducts to deal with his sales in the same rational 
modern way in which the manufacturers of 
steel, the producers of copper, the makers of 
shoes and of farm implements, let us say, deal 
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with their goods. Markets will be supplied 
according to their needs, and the salutary 
tendency will be to avoid both gluts and scarci- 
ties; which alternately discourage the producer 
and the consumer. So far as I know, the 
marketing of farm products is the only business 
wherein millions of sellers are competing to 
sell their goods. Most other industrial pro- 
ducers nowadays are in comparatively limited 
numbers. I can not recall any other essential 
product that fluctuates so violently as farm 
products such as wheat and cotton, which are 
the indispensable sources of our food and 
clothing—and to whose benefit?” 

“Do you think,” | asked, “that the present 
lack of integration in the agricultural industry 
is in any way responsible for the present dire 
straits of farming in the United States? Isn’t 
it an inevitable part of the general depression 
resulting from world-wide, abnormal trade 
conditions?” 


THE FARMERS’ WEAKNESS 


HE relatively harder times the farmers 

are now experiencing,” was the answer, 
“as compared with other occupations, are 
very largely due to their lack of organization 
and to the concurrent absence of modern 
methods of trade management. Of course, 
there had to be a distressing period of reaction 
and readjustment after the supreme efforts and 
extraordinary dislocations caused by the war. 
But because of the economic weakness of the 
farmers the shock has been passed on to them 
in an excessive degree. The farmer has been 
compelled to meet a greater difference between 
his outgo and his income than most other pro- 
ducers, because the prices of his products, by 
reason of his lack of organization, have fallen 
out of all proportion to the decline in the 
prices of what he buys. The purchasing power 
of the farmer’s labor and of his products has 
declined severely. If agriculture had been 
commercially integrated, the farmer would 
have been saved from such a disproportionate 
share of price reductions. If he had been able 
to preserve his alignment in the downward 
movement of prices, his purchasing power would 
not have been so greatly impaired and general 
business would not have been so much de- 
pressed. As it is, the recovery of business is 
greatly retarded by the fact that the buying 
power of half our population—counting in the 
rural villages—has been disproportionately 
curtailed. So, you see, we are all affected be- 
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cause the farmers are not in a position to do 
business in the modern way. 

“According to the report of the Joint Con- 
gressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
has been lower in the last twelve months than 
at any other period during the last thirty 
years. The purchasing power of his income, 
that is to say, of his products is ina still worse 
state. In 1909 the purchasing power of the 
average farmer’s products was $326, in 1918 
it was $826, and in 1920 only $219! These 
figures allow for the deduction of 5 per cent. on 
account of capital investment. Compare them 
with the average purchasing power of any 
other industrial group’s reward, and it will be 
seen how unequally the burden of depression 
has borne on the farmer. No wonder that in 
some sections the tax sales of farm lands 
mount into the thousands and there is such 
misery and despair as has not been known in 
generations! 

“Right here, let me say this—and I can not 
emphasize it too strongly—that even though 
the machinery for the marketing of farm 
products is modernized even more than that 
of any other industry, agriculture, or in fact 
any other business, can not have the prosperity 
it is entitled to until our foreign markets are 
fully restored. The copper mines of the coun- 
try are closed down and the steel mills have 
greatly curtailed production, although they 
are thoroughly modernized in their commercial 
facilities. The markets of the world that have 
been and are restricted must be fully re-opened. 
They were closed by the war, beginning with 
1914, and the terms of the peace are not yet 
settled. And they will not be settled until 
men can leave their homes in the pursuit of 
industry and commerce without the haunting 
fear of aggression. You know my views re- 
garding this subject—views that I have re- 
stated again and again. The crux of the 
world’s agonizing struggle to bring tack eco- 
nomic conditions to what they were, the thing 
that will do more than anything else to get 
the people of the world back to work—and 
work and saving are the only cure | know of— 
is the settlement of the German reparations. 
Neither that problem nor any other political or 
financial problem—not even the question of 
disarmament—finally can be settled until 
France is first satisfied that she is secured 
against another German aggression.” 

“Reverting to codperation, Mr. Baruch, do 




















you think that the mere legitimization of rural 
marketing codperation will insure the commer- 
cial modernization of agriculture?’”’ 


THE NEED OF DIRECTORS 


ERTAINLY not, but it will clear the road. 

To take advantage of it, modern finan- 
cing facilities must be provided, and also mod- 
ern means of storage, certification of products, 
etc. And the right men must be obtained to 
run the farmers business organizations. 

“Whether the farmers form codperative 
marketing agencies or not, there must be 
adequate storage facilities to carry the annual 
peak load of production and distribution. If 
such facilities of a modern insurance-saving 
type can not be provided by private capital, 
as | think they should, then they should be 
provided by state authority. Mark you, 
state not national authority. And every bale 
of cotton and every bushel of wheat that goes 
into those warehouses or elevators should be 
charged for storage, inspection, and grading; 
and enough more to pay for the upkeep and to 
amortize the cost of the facilities. “Though the 
state would advance the capital investment 
required, each producer would be charged for 
its final payment. 

“T believe that the credit position of agricul- 
ture could be improved vastly by extending 
the radius of the personal credit of the in- 
dividual farmer so that he would be able to 
reach the great wells of credit now open to 
other industries on short time notes. This 
could be done in either of two ways: 

“One: By the forming of a finance corpora- 
tion privately subscribed to by farmers and 
others interested in agriculture. The business 
of this corporation would be to buy farmers’ 
notes amply secured by warehouse certificates 
for properly insured products, stating grade, 
and weight; place them in its portfolio or 
treasury, and issue its own notes against them. 
In this manner the salability of farmers’ notes 
will be greatly enhanced, thereby increasing in 
effect the radius of the credit of the individual 
maker, just as the radius of his credit for 
farm land loans is now extended by the instru- 
mentality of the Federal farm loan banks. 
There can not be any question of the adequacy 
of the security behind such loans. I do not 
know of a better short time investment than 
money loaned, say, on a cotton warehouse 
receipt. 

“Two: An enlargement of the powers of the 
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farm loan banks so that they could perform 
the functions above outlined for the proposed 
finance corporation.” 

“But would it not be urged,” | objected, 
“that either of these methods of financing 
would be paternalistic or in the nature of 
special privilege by aid of law?” 

“1 think such a complaint would be pretty 
far-fetched.” 

“What do you think,” | asked, “is the 
most important thing to be done immediately 
in aiding the farmer to get a better and fairer 
share of what he produces?”’ 

“Fully restore his foreign markets,”’ was the 
laconic answer. 

“1 mean in the United States,” I ex- 
plained. 

“| mean in the United States, too,’ was the 
emphatic reply, ‘for the foreign markets are to 
be opened up primarily by action taken right 
here at home. We've got to abandon this isola- 
tion policy and get into the world circle initia- 
tively, if we expect to do business with other 
countries, and get our share of international 
commerce. 

“But aside from that, the establishment of 
adequate storage facilities, together with 
neutral grading, weighing, and certification of 
farm products, is without a doubt the most im- 
portant thing. These are the essential prelimi- 
naries of modern agricultural financing, and 
are necessary to fair trading. Although with 
less frequency than formerly, the farmer sells as 
of one grade what is resold as of a higher grade. 
This is an injustice—to put it mildly—that 
the proposed system of storage with neutral 
grading will remedy effectually. 

“Farming must get into a strong credit posi- 
tion in order to make codperative marketing 
effective. No amount of codperative selling 
organization will be effective unless the finan- 
cial position of the codperatives is such that 
they will not be forced to sell at inopportune 
times (perhaps brought about by speculation 
or other artificial causes). It is essential to this 
situation that a financial basis be established 
which will enable provision to be made for 
ample storage facilities which are absolutely 
necessary, and also as the basis of improved 
agricultural merchandising methods. 

“Tsn’t all this fairenough? Whocan reason- 
ably object to such a programme? We should 
stop abusing the farmer because he is trying to 
get himself out of an intolerable position, and 
turn in and see how we can help him—and also 
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ourselves. Even mere enlightened selfishness 
demands that.” 

“Admitting that the farmers are entitled to 
remedial legislation,’ was my next question, 
“do you approve of the action of the farmers 
in forcing the formation of the agricultural bloc 
in Congress; is that not rather an arbitrary, if 
not dictatorial, use of power for selfish pur- 
poses?’”’ 

“Much of the criticism of the farm bloc,” 
was the answer, “is theoretical nonsense and, | 
fear, is sometimes for the purpose of befogging 
the issue. Let’s be practical; there are and 
always have been since the beginning, all kinds 
of business-interest groups in Congress. Mem- 
bers of that body rightly represent occupations 
as much as they do geographical districts and 
so many hundreds of thousands of people. 
There is no more reason why those who repre- 
sent people whose interests are largely agricul- 
tural should not unite to emphasize the needs 
of their constituents than that others should 
not associate themselves for the procurement of 
protective tariff legislation. It has been quite 
rightly urged that it is in the general interest 
to see that the railroads are properly taken 
care of; to see that the manufacturing interests 
are fostered by suitable tariffs, and so on. All 
of this may be finally in the general interest, 
but why not consider the farmer likewise in 
the general interest? The agricultural busi- 
ness is the largest in the country; we are basi- 
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cally an agricultural nation; don’t forget that. 
Why object to seeing that interest put on as 
sound a foundation as other pursuits that 
minister to the common good? 

“In principle, blocs may not be defensible, 
but in what other way, | ask you, were the 
farmers to make their needs known and see 
that they got legislative action, if not by this 
method? .] cannot in any way speak for them, 
but I believe, from what | know of the agricul- 
tural leaders and farm bloc members with 
whom | have come in personal contact, that the 
legislation which finally will be enacted will, 
after a time, be given general approval, even 
by some of its most ardent present opponents. 
We have practically the same hue and cry re- 
garding any useful legislation, which disturbs 
the status quo. 

“We should stop calling names by way of 
argument and imputing ulterior motives every 
time any group or business asks for considera- 
tion of its inequalities, whether that be a 
demand by the farmers or the grain dealers or 
the bankers or the railroads or the manufac- 
turers, or by the great consuming public. 
After all, our constitutional government is 
based upon the greatest good to the greatest 
number, giving as near as possible an equal 
opportunity to all. Every case should be 
decided on its merits.” 

“Evidently, you think this one will be?’ 

“Undoubtedly.” 
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HE news of the Lusiiania was re- 

ceived at the American Embassy at 

four o’cleck on the afternoon of May 

7, 1915. At that time preparations 

were under way for a dinner in 
honor of Colonel and Mrs. House; the first 
Lusitania announcement declared that only 
the ship itself had been destroyed and that 
all the passengers and members of the crew 
had been saved; there was, therefore, no good 
reason for abandoning this dinner. 

At about seven o’clock, the Ambassador 
came home; his manner showed that something 
extraordinary had taken place; there were 
no outward signs of emotion, but he was very 
serious. The first news, he now informed Mrs. 
Page, had been a mistake; more than one thou- 
sand men, women, and children had lost their 
lives, and more than one hundred of these were 
American citizens. It was too late to postpone 
the dinner, but that affair was one of the most 
tragic in the social history of London. The 
Ambassador was constantly receiving bulletins 
from his Chancery, and these, as quickly as 
they were received, he read to his guests. 
His voice was quiet and subdued; there were 
no indications of excitement in his manner or in 
that of his friends, and hardly of suppressed 
emotion. The atmosphere was rather that 


of dumb stupefaction. The news seemed to 
have dulled everyone’s capacity for thought 
and even for feeling. If any one spoke, it 
was in whispers. Afterward, in the drawing- 
room, this same mental state was the prevailing 
one; there was little denunciation of Germany 
and practically no discussion as to the conse- 
quences of the crime; everyone’s thought was 
engrossed by the harrowing and unbeliev- 
able facts which the Ambassador was reading 
from the little yellow slips that were periodi- 
cally brought in. An irresistible fascination 
evidently kept everybody in the room; the 
guests stayed late, eager for every new item. 
When they finally left, one after another, their 
manner was still abstracted and they said their 
good-nights in low voices. There were two rea- 
sons for this behavior. The first was that the 
Ambassador and his guests had received the 
details of the greatest infamy which any sup- 
posedly civilized state had perpetrated since the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew. The second 
was the conviction that the United States would 
at once declare war on Germany. 

On this latter point several of the guests 
expressed their ideas and one of the 
most shocked and outspoken was Colonel 
House. For a month the President’s personal 
representative had been discussing with British 
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statesmen possible openings for mediation, but 
all his hopes in this direction now vanished. 
That President Wilson would act with the ut- 
most energy Colonel House took for granted. 


This act, he evidently believed, left the United | 


States no option. “We shall be at war with 
- Germany within a month,” he declared. 

The feeling that prevailed in the Embassy 
this evening was the one that existed every- 
where in London for several days. Emotionally 
the event acted like an anesthetic. This was 
certainly the condition of all Americans as- 
sociated with the American Embassy, espe- 
cially Page himself. A day or two after the 
sinking the Ambassador went to Euston Sta- 
tion, at an early hour in the morning, to re- 
ceive the American survivors. The hundred 
or more men and women who shambled from 
the train made a listless and bedraggled gather- 
ing. Their grotesque clothes, torn and un- 
kempt—for practically none had had the op- 
portunity of obtaining a change of dress— 
their expressionless faces, their lusterless eyes, 
their uncertain and bewildered walk, faintly 
reflected an experience such as comes to few 
people in this world. The most noticeable 
thing about these unfortunates was their lack 
of interest in their surroundings; everything 
had apparently been reduced to a blank; the 
fact that practically none made any reference 
to their ordeal, or could be induced to discuss it, 
was a matter of common talk in London. 
And something of this disposition now be- 
came noticeable in Page himself. He wrote 
his dispatches to Washington in an abstracted 
mood; he went through his duties almost with 
the detachment of a sleep-walker; like the 
Lusitania survivors, he could not talk much 
at that time about the scenes that had taken 
place off the coast of Ireland. Yet there were 
many indications that he was thinking about 
them, and his thoughts, as his letters reveal, 
were concerned with more things than the 
tragedy itself. He believed that his country 
was now face to face with its destiny. What 
would Washington do? 

Page had a characteristic way of thinking 
out his problems. He performed his routine 
work at the Chancery in the day time, but 
his really serious thinking he did in his own 
room at night. The picture is still a vivid 
one in the recollection of his family and his 
other intimates. Even at this time Page’s 


health was not good, yet he frequently spent 
the evening at his office in Grosvenor Gardens, 
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and, when the long day’s labors were finished, 
he would walk rather wearily to his home at No. 
6 Grosvenor Square. He would enter the house 
slowly—and his walk became slower and more 
tired as the months went by—go up to his 
room and cross to the fireplace, so apparently 
wrapped up in his own thoughts that he hardly 
greeted members of his own family. A wood 
fire was kept burning for him, winter and 
summer alike; Page would put on his dressing 
gown, drop into a friendly chair, and sit 
there, doing nothing, reading nothing, say- 
ing nothing—only thinking. Sometimes he 
would stay for an hour; not infrequently he 
would remain till two, three, or four o’clock 
in the morning; occasions were not unknown 
when his almost motionless figure would be 
in this same place at daybreak. He _ never 
slept through these nights, and he never even 
dozed; he was wide awake and his mind was 
silently working upon the particular problem 
that was- uppermost in his thoughts. He never 
rose until he had solved it or at least until 
he had decided upon a course of action. He 
would then get up abruptly, go to bed, and 
sleep like a child. The one thing that made 
it possible for a man of his delicate frame, 
wracked as it was by anxiety and over work, 
to keep steadily at his task, was the wonder- 
ful gift which he possessed of sleeping. 

Page had thought out many problems in 
this way. The tension caused by the sailing 
of the Dacia, in January, 1915, and the deft- 
ness with which the issue had been avoided by 
substituting a French for a British cruiser, 
has already been described. Page discovered 
this solution on one of these all-night self- 
communings. It was almost two o’clock 
in the morning that he rose, said to himself, 
“T’ve got it!” and then went contentedly 
to bed. And during the anxious months that 
followed the Lusitania, the Arabic, and those 
other outrages which have now taken their 
place in history, he spent night after night 
turning the matter over in his mind. But 
he found no way out of the humiliations 
presented by the policy of Washington. 

“Here we are swung loose in time,” he 
wrote to his son Arthur, a few days after the 
first Lusitania note had been sent to Germany, 
“nobody knows the day or the week or the 
month or the year—and caught on this island, 
with no chance of escape, while the vast 
slaughter goes on and seems just beginning, 
and the degradation of war goes on week by 
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week; and we live in hope that the United 
States will come in, as the only chance to give 
us standing and influence when the reorgani- 
zation of the world must begin. (Beware of 
betraying the word ‘hope!’) It has all passed 
far beyond anybody’s power to describe. 
I simply go on day by day into unknown 
experiences and emotions, seeing nothing 
before me very clearly and remembering only 
dimly what lies behind. I can see only one 
proper thing: that all the world should fall 
to and hunt this wild beast down. 

“Two photographs of little Mollie‘ on my 
mantelpiece recall persons and scenes and 
hopes unconnected with the war: few other 
ithings can. Bless the baby, she couldn’t 
guess what a sweet purpose she serves.” 


The sensations of most Americans in 
London during this crisis are almost inde- 
scribable. Washington’s failure promptly to 
meet the situation affected them with aston- 
ishment and humiliation. Colonel House 
was confident that war was impending, and 
for. this: reason he hurried his preparations 
to leave England; he wished to be in the 
United States, at the President’s side, when the 
declaration was made. With this feeling about 
Mr. Wilson, Colonel House received a fearful 
shock a day or two after the Lusitania had gone 
down; while walking in Piccadilly, he caught 
_a glimpse of one of the famous sandwich men, 
bearing a poster of an afternoon newspaper. 
This glaring broadside bore the following 
legend: “We are too proud to fight—Woodrow 
Wilson.” The sight of that placard was 
Colonel House’s first intimation that the 
President might not act vigorously. He made 
no attempt to conceal from Page and other 
important men at the American Embassy 
the shock which it had given him. Soon the 
whole of England was ringing with these six 
words; the newspapers were filled with stinging 
editorials and cartoons, and the music halls 
found in the Wilsonian phrase materials for 
their choicest jibes. Even in more serious 
quarters, America was the subject of the most 
severe denunciation. No one felt these stric- 
tures more poignantly than President Wilson’s 
closest confidant. A day or two before sailing 
home he came into the Embassy greatly de- 
pressed at the prevailing revulsion against the 
United States. “I feel,’’ Colonel House said to 
Page, “as though I had been given a kick at 
‘The Ambassador’s granddaughter. 
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every lamp post coming down Constitution 
Hill.” A day or two afterward Colonel House 
sailed for America. 


II 


ND now came the period of distress and of 
disillusionment. Three Lusitania notes were 
sent and were evasively answered, and Washing- 
ton still seemed to be marking time. The one 
event in this exciting period which gave Page 
satisfaction was Mr. Bryan’s resignation as 
Secretary of State. For Mr. Bryan personally 
Page had a certain fondness, but as head of the 
State Department the Nebraska orator had been 
a cause of endless vexation. Many of Page’s 
letters, already printed, bear evidence of the 
utter demoralization which existed in this branch 
of the Administration and this demoralization 
became especially glaring during the Lusi- 
tania crisis. No attempt was made even 
at this momentous period to keep the London 
Embassy informed as to what was taking 
place in Washington; Page’s letters and 
cablegrams were, for the most part, unacknowl- 
edged and unanswered, and the American 
Ambassador was frequently obliged to obtain 
his information about the state of feeling 
in Washington from Sir Edward Grey. It must 
be said, in justice to Mr. Bryan, that this care- 
lessness was nothing particularly new, for it had 
vexed many ambassadors before Page. Read- 
ers of Charles Francis Adams’ correspondence 
meet with the same complaints during the Civil 
War; even at the time of the 7rent crisis, when 
for a fortnight Great Britain and the United 
States were living on the brink of war, Adams 
had no inkling as to what Washington was 
thinking.! The letters of John Hay show a 
similar condition during his brief ambassador- 
ship to Great Britain in 1897-1898.? But 
Mr. Bryan’s incumbency was guilty of diplo- 
matic vices which were peculiarly its own. The 
“leaks” in the State Department, to which 
Page has already referred, were constantly tak- 
ing place; the Ambassador would send the 
most confidential cipher dispatches to his 
superior, cautioning the Department that they 
must be held inviolably secret, and then he 
would pick up the London newspapers the 
next morning and find that everything had been 
cabled from Washington. To most readers, the 
1““A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865, edited by Worth- 
ington Chauncey Ford.” Vol. I. p. 84. 


2“The Life and Letters of John Hay,” by William 
Roscoe Thayer. Vol. II, p. 166. 
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informal method of conducting foreign business, 
as it is disclosed in these letters, probably comes 
as something of a shock. Page is here dis- 
covered discussing state matters, not in 
correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
-but in private unofficial communications to 
the President and especially to Colonel 
House—the latter at that time not an official 
person at all. All this, of course, was ex- 
tremely irregular and, in any properly organized 
State Department, it would have been even 
reprehensible. But the point is that there was 
no properly organized State Department at 
that time, and the impossibility of conducting 
business through the regular channels com- 
pelled Page to adopt other means. “There is 
only one way to reform the State Department,” 
he informed Colonel House at this time. ‘That 
is to raze the whole building, with its archives 
and papers, to the ground, and begin all over 
again.” 

This state of affairs in Washington explains 
the curious fact that the real diplomatic history 
of the United States and Great Britain during 
this great crisis is not to be found in the archives 
of the State Department, for the official docu- 
ments on file there consist of the most routine 
telegrams, which are not particularly informing, 
but in the Ambassador’s personal corres- 
pondence with the President, Colonel House, 
and a few other intimates. The State De- 
partment did not have the first requisite 
of a properly organized foreign office, for it 
could not be trusted with confidential in- 
formation. The Department did not tell 
Page what it was doing, but it apparently 
told the whole world what Page was doing. 
The astonishing fact is that Page could not 
write and cable the most important details, 
for he was afraid that they would promptly 
be given to the reporters. 





“T shall not send another confidential 
message to the State Department,” Page 
wrote to Colonel House, September 15, 1914; 
“it’s too dangerous. Time and time again 
now the Department has leaked. Last week, 
I sent a dispatch and | said in the body of it, 
‘this is confidential and under no condition to be 
given out or made public, but to be regarded as 
inviolably secret. The very next morning 
it was telegraphed from Washington to the 
London newspapers. Bryan telegraphed me 
that he was sure it didn’t get out from the 
Department and that he now had so fixed 
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it that there could be no leak. He’s said 
that at least four times before. The Depart- 
ment swarms with newspaper men, I hear. 
But, whether it does or not, the leak continues. 
I have to go with my tail between my legs 
and apologize to Sir Edward Grey and to do 
myself that shame and to do my very best to 
keep his confidence—against these unnecessary 
odds. The only way to be safe is to do the 
job perfunctorily, to answer the questions 
the Department sends and to do nothing on 
your own account. That’s the reason so 
many of our men do their jobs in that way— 
or one reason and a strong one. We can 
never have an alert and energetic and powerful 
service until men can trust the Department 
and until they can get necessary information 
from it: I wrote the President that of course 
I’d go on till the war ended and all the ques- 
tions growing out of it were settled, and that 
then he must excuse me, if | must continue 
to be exposed to this danger and humiliation. 
In the meantime, I shall send all my con- 
fidential matter in private letters to him.” 

Page did not regard Mr. Bryan’s opinions 
and attitudes as a joke: to him they were 
a serious matter and, in his eyes, Bryan was 
most interesting as a national menace. He 
regarded the Secretary as the extreme expres- 
sion of an irrational sentimentalism that was 
in danger of undermining the American char- 
acter, especially as the kind of thought he 
represented was manifest in many phases of 
American life. In a moment of exasperation, 
Page gave expression to this feeling in a letter 
to his son: 


Mr. Page to Mr. Arthur W. Page. 


London, June 6, 1915. 
Dear Arthur: - 

. .We’re in danger of being feminized 
and fad-ridden—grape juice (God knows 
water’s good enough: why grape juice?); 
pensions; Christian Science; peace cranks; 
efficiency-correspondence schools; aid-your- 
memory; women’s clubs; co-this and co-t’other 
and coddling in general; Billy Sunday; petti- 
coats where breeches ought to be and breeches 
where petticoats ought to be; white livers 
and soft heads and milk-and-water;—I don’t 
want war: nobody knows its horrors or its 
degradations or its cost. But to get rid of 


hyphenated degenerates perhaps it’s worth 
while, and to free us from ’isms and soft folk. 


That’s the domestic view of it. 


As for being 
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kicked by a sauerkraut caste—O Lord, give 
us backbone! 
Heartily yours, 


In the bottom of this note, Page has cut a 
notch in the paper and against it he haswritten: 
“This notch is the place to apply a match to 
this letter.” 


“Again and ever I am reminded,” Page also 
wrote in reference to Bryan’s resignation, 
“of the danger of having to do with cranks. 
A certain orderliness of mind and conduct 
seems essential for safety in this short life. 
Spiritualists, bone-rubbers, anti-vivisectionists, 
all sorts of anti’s in fact, those who have fads 
about education or fads against it, Perfec- 
tionists, Daughters of the Dove of Peace, 
Sons of the Roaring Torrent, itinerant peace- 
mongers—all these may have a real genius 
among them once in forty years; but to look for 
an exception to the common-run of yellow 
dogs and damfools among them is like opening 
oysters with the hope of finding pearls. It’s 
the common man we want and the uncommon 
common man when we can find him—never the 
crank. This is the lesson of Bryan.” 


At one time, however, Mr. Bryan’s departure 
seemed likely to have important consequences 
for Page. Colonel House and others strongly 
urged the President to call him home from 
London and make him Secretary of State. 
This was the third position in President 
Wilson’s Cabinet for which Page had been 
considered. Some weeks before his inaugura- 
tion, Mr. Wilson had decided to offer Page the 
Secretaryship of the Interior; he forebore, 
however, when he learned that Page was an 
outspoken enemy of the pension system, which 
is one of the Bureaus of the Department. 
The proposal to offer him the Department of 
Agriculture has already been noted. Pro- 
bably Page would have accepted neither of 
these posts, had they been officially proffered, 
but the Secretaryship of State would un- 
questionably have had for him an irresistible 
appeal. President Wilson, however, believed 
that the appointment of an Ambassador at 
one of the belligerent capitals, especially of 
an Ambassador whose sympathies for the 
Allies were so pronounced as were Page’s, would 
have been an “unneutral” act, and therefore, 
Colonel House’s recommendation was not 
approved. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page. 


DEAR PAGE: 

The President finally decided to appoint 
Lansing to succeed Mr. Bryan. In my opinion, 
he did wisely, though | would have preferred 
his appointing you. 

The argument against your appointment 
was the fact that you are an Ambassador at 
one of the belligerent capitals. The President 
did not think it would do, and from what | 
read, when your name was suggested, | take 
it there would have been much criticism. | 
am sorry—sorrier than | can tell you, for it 
would have worked admirably in the general 
scheme of things. 

However, | feel sure that Lansing will do 
the job, and that you will find your relations 
with him in every way satisfactory. 

The President spent yesterday with me and 
we talked much of you. He is looking well 
and feeling so. 

I read the President your letter and he 
enjoyed it as much as | did. 

I am writing hastily, for | am leaving for 
Manchester, Massachusetts, where | shall be 
during July and August. 

Your sincere friend, 
E. M. House. 
Roslyn, Long Island, 
June 25th, 1915. 


III 


But, in addition to the Lusitania crisis, a 
new terror now loomed on the horizon. Page’s 
correspondence reveals that Bryan had more 
reasons than one for his resignation; he was 
now planning to undertake a self-appointed 
mission to Europe with the idea of opening 
peace negotiations entirely on his own account. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page. 


DEAR PAGE: 

The Bryans have been stopping with the 
X’s. X. writes me that Bryan told him that 
he intended to go to Europe soon and try peace 
negotiations. He has Lloyd George in mind in 
England, and it is then his purpose to go to 
Germany. 

I take it he will want credentials from the 
President which, of course, he will not want 
to give, but just what he will feel obliged to 
give is another story. I anticipated this 
when he resigned. I knew it was merely a 
matter of time when he would take this step. 
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He may find encouragement in Germany, 
for he is in high favor now in that quarter. 
It is his purpose to oppose the President upon 
the matter of “preparedness,” and, from what 
we can learn, it will not be long before there 
will be open antagonism between the Admin- 
istration and himself. 

It might be a good thing to encourage his 
going to Europe. He would probably come 
back a sadder and wiser man. [| take it that 
no one in authority in England would discuss 
the matter seriously with him, and, in France, 
I do not believe he could even get a hearing. 

Please let me have your impressions upon this 
subject. 

I wish I could be near you to-day for there 
are so many things | could tell that I cannot 
write. 

Your friend, 
E. M. House. 
Manchester, Massachusetts, 
August 12th, 1915. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House. 


American Embassy, London [Undated]. 
DEAR House: 

Never mind about Bryan. Send him over 
here if you wish to get rid of him. He'll cut 
no more figure than a tar-baby at a Negro 
camp-meeting. If he had come while he was 
Secretary, | should have jumped off London 
Bridge and the country would have had one 
ambassador less. But I shall enjoy him 
now. You see some peace crank from the 
United States comes along every week—some 
crank or some gang of cranks. There’ve 
been two this wéek. Ever since the Daughters 
of the Dove of Peace met at The Hague, the 
game has become popular in America; and | 
haven’t yet heard that a single one has been 
shot—so far. I think that some of them are 
likely soon to be hanged, however, because 
there are signs that they may come also from 
Germany. The same crowd that supplies 
money to buy labor-leaders and the press 
and to blow up factories in the United States 
keeps a good supply of peace-liars on tap. 
It’ll be fun to watch Bryan perform and never 
suspect that anybody is lying to him or laugh- 
ing at him; and he’ll go home convinced that 
he’s done the job and he'll let loose doves all 
over the land till they are as thick as English 
sparrows. Not even the President could 


teach him anything permanently. He can 
do no harm on this side the world. 


It’s only 
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your side that’s in any possible danger; and, 
if | read the signs right, there’s a diminishing 
danger there. 

No, there’s never yet come a moment when 
there was the slightest chance of peace. Did 
the Emperor not say last year that peace would 
come in October, and again this year in Octo- 
ber? Since he said it, how can it come? 

The ambitions and the actions of men, my 
friend, are determined by their antecedents, 
their surroundings, and their opportunities— 
the great deeds of men before them whom 
consciously or unconsciously they take for 
models, the codes they are reared by, and the 
chances that they think they see. These 
influences shaped Alexander and Caesar, and 
they shaped you and me. Now every mon- 
arch on the Continent has behind him the 
Napoleonic example. ‘Can I do that?” crosses 
the mind of every one. Of course every one 
thinks of himself as doing it beneficently— 
for the good of the world. Napoleon, him- 
self, persuaded himself of his benevolent in- 
tentions, and the devil of it was he persuaded 
other people also. Now the only monarch in 
Europe in our time who thought he had a 
chance is your friend in Berlin. When he 
told you last year [1914] that of course he 
didn’t want war, but that he was “ready”, 
that’s what he meant. A similar ambition, 
of course, comes into the mind of every pro- 
fessional soldier of the continent who rises to 
eminence. In Berlin you have both—the 
absolute monarch and the military class of 
ambitious soldiers and their fighting machine. 
Behind these men walks the Napoleonic am- 
bition all the time, just as in the United States 
we lie down every night in George Washington’s 
feather-bed of no entangling alliances. 

Then remember, too, that the German 
monarchy is a cross between the Napoleonic 
ambition and its inheritance from Frederick 
the Great and Bismarck. I suppose the three 
damndest liars that were ever born are these 
three—Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and 
Bismarck—not, I take it, because they natur- 
ally loved lying, but because the game they 
played constantly called for lying. There was 
no other way to play it: they bad to fool people 
all the time. You have abundant leisure— 
do this: Read the whole career of Napoleon 
and write down the startling and exact parallels 
that you will find there to what is happening 
to-day. The French were united and patri- 
otic, just as the Germans now are. When 
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they invaded other people’s territory, they said 
they were attacked and that the other people 
had brought on war. They had their lying 
diplomats, their corruption funds; they levied 
money on cities and states; they took booty; 
and they were God’s elect. It’s a wonderful 
parallel—not strangely, because the game is 
the same and the moral methods are the same. 
Only the tools are somewhat different—the 
submarine, for example. Hence the Lusitania 
disaster (not disavowed, you will observe), 
the Arabic disaster, the propaganda, under- 
ground and above, in the United States. And 
there’ll be more. The Napoleonic Wars were 
about eleven years long. I fancy that we 
shall have war and wars, from this attempt to 
dominate Europe, for perhaps as long a period. 
The Balkans can’t be quieted by this war 
only, nor Russia and Italy perhaps. And Ger- 
many may have-a series of earthquakes 
herself—internal explosions. Then Poland and 
perhaps some of the Scandinavian States. 
Nobody can tell. 

I cannot express my admiration of the 
President’s management, so far at least, of 
his colossal task of leading us right. He has 
shown his supreme wisdom up to this point 
and | have the profoundest confidence in his 
judgment. But I hope he doesn’t fool him- 
self about the future; I’m sure he doesn’t. I 
see no possible way for us to keep out, because 
I know the ignorance and falseness of the 
German leaders. They’ll drown or kill more 
Americans—on the sea and in America. 
They may at last even attack one of our own 
passenger ships, or do something that will 
dramatically reveal them to the whole Ameri- 
can people. Then, of course, the tune will be 
called. It’s only a question of time; and I 
am afraid the war will last long enough to give 
them time. An early peace is all that can 
prevent them from driving us at last into war; 
and I can see no chance of an early peace. You 
had as well prepare as fast as the condition 
of public opinion will permit. 

There could be no better measure of the 
immeasurable moral advance that the United 
States has made over Europe than the in- 
credulity of our people. They simply can’t 
comprehend what the Napoleonic legend can 
do, nor the low political morality of the 
Continent—of Berlin, in particular. Hence 
they don’t believe it. We have gone on for 
100 years working might and main to better 
our condition and the condition of people 
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about us—the greatest effort made by the 
largest number of people since the world 
began to further the mood and the arts of 
peace. There is no other such chapter in 
human history as our work for a hundred 
years. Yet just a hundred years ago the 
Capitol at Washington was burned by—a 
political oligarchy in the freest country of 
Europe. The Germans are a hundred years 
behind the English in political development 
and political morality. 

So, let William J. come. He can’t hurt 
Europe—nor help it; and you can spare him. 
Let all the Peace-gang come. You can 
spare them, too; and they can do no harm 
here. Let somebody induce Hoke Smith to 
come, too. You have hit on a great scheme 
—friendly deportation. 

And Bryan won’t be alone. Daughters of 
the Dove of Peace and Sons of the Olive 
Branch come every week. The latest Son 
came to see me to-day. He said that the 
German Chancellor told him that he wanted 
peace—wants it now and wants it bad, and 
that only one thing stood in the way—if 
England would agree not to take Belgium, 
Germany would at once make peace! This 
otherwise sensible American wanted me to 
take him to see Sir Edward to tell him this, 
and to suggest to him to go over to Holland 
next week to meet the German Chancellor 
and fix it up. A few days ago a pious preacher 
chap (American) who had come over to “fix it 
all up,” came back from France and called 
on me. He had seen something in France— 
he was excited and he didn’t quite make it 
clear what he had seen; but he said that if 
they'd only let him go home safely and quickly 
he’d promise not to mention peace any more— 
did | think the American boats entirely safe?— 
So, you see, | do have some fun even in these 
dark days. 

Yours heartily, 


W. H. Pace. 


IV 


This letter discloses that Page was pinning 
his faith in President Wilson; and that he 
believed that the President was determined to 
uphold the national honor. Page was not one 
of those who thought that the United States 
should declare war immediately after the Lusi- 
tania. The President’s course, in giving Ger- 
many a chance to make amends, and to disavow 
the act, met with his approval, and he found also 
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much to admire in Mr. Wilson’s first Lusitania 
note. His judgment in this matter was based 
first of all upon the merits of the case; besides 
this, his admiration for Mr. Wilson as a pub- 
lic man was strong. To think otherwise 
of the President would have been a great 
grief to the Ambassador and to differ from the 
President on the tremendous issue of the war 
would have meant for Page the severance of 
one of the most cherished associations of his 
life. Hehad known Mr. Wilson for many years, 
and for all this time the Princeton scholar 
had seemed to him to be one of the most helpful 
influences at work in the United States. Page 
had met the future President for the first time 
when he was serving a journalistic apprentice- 
ship inAtlanta, Georgia. Wilsonwas then sperid- 
ing his days in a dingy law office and was putting 
to good use the time consumed in waiting for 
the clients who never came by writing that 
famous book on “Congressional Government” 
which first lifted his name out of obscurity. 
Wilson then went into academic work and 
Page plunged into the hurly burly of daily 
and periodical journalism, but Page’s papers 
show that the two men had kept in touch 
with each other during the succeeding thirty 
years. These papers include a bundle of 
letters from Woodrow Wilson, the earliest 
of which is dated October 30, 1885, when 
the future President was beginning his career 
as a professor at Bryn Mawr College. In 
the days when Page was editor of the Forum 
and The Atlantic Monthly, Wilson was one 
of his most admired contributors, and, in 
later years, when Wilson was President of 
Princeton, he occasionally called upon his 
old Atlantic friend for advice. He writes 
to Page on various matters—to ask for sug- 
gestions about filling a professorship or a 
lectureship; there are also references to the 
difficulties Wilson is having with the Princeton 
trustees; and when the White House begins 
to loom as a possibility on Wilson’s horizon 
he writes Page seeking his advice on intimate 
matters concerning his canvass. The im- 
portant part which Page played in advancing 
Wilson’s presidential interests becomes ap- 
parent. Page regarded this Wilson candidacy 
as one of the most promising harbingers of 
that new America of which he dreamed. In 
Wilson’s first two years Page saw the fulfilment 
of his highest hopes. The President’s handling of 
domestic problems seemed to him to be a mas- 
terpiece in reconciling statesmanship with prac- 
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tical politics, and his energetic attitude on the 
Panama Tollsihad introduced new standards 
into American foreign relations. -Page could not 
sympathize with all the details of the Wil- 
sonian Mexican policy, yet he saw in it a 
high-minded purpose and a genuine humani- 
tarianism. But the outbreak of war pre- 
sented new aspects of Mr. Wilson’s mind. 
The President’s attitude toward the Euro- 
pean struggle, his conception of “neutrality”’, 
and his failure to grasp the meaning of the 
conflict, seemed to Page to show a lack of 
fundamental statesmanship; still his faith 
in Wilson was deep-seated, and he did not 
abandon hope that the President could be 
brought to see things as they really were. 
Page even believed that he might be instru- 
mental in his conversion. 

But in the summer and autumn of 1915 
one agony followed another. The “too proud 
to fight’ speech was in Page’s mind nothing less 
than a tragedy. The president’s first Lusi- 
tania note for a time restored the Ambassador’s 
confidence; it seemed to show that the Pres- 
ident intended to hold Germany to that 
“strict accountability” which he had threat- 
ened. But Mr. Wilson’s course now presented 
new difficulties to his Ambassador. Still Page 
believed that the President, in his own way 
and in his own time, would find a path out 
of his dilemma that would protect the honor 
and the safety of the United States. If any 
of the Embassy subordinates became im- 
patient over the procedure of Washington, he 
did not find a sympathetic listener in the 
Ambassador. The whole of London and of 
Europe might be resounding with denuncia- 
tions of the White House, but Page would 
tolerate no manifestations of hostility in his 
presence. “The problem appears different 
to Washington than it does to us,” he would say 
to his confidants. “We see only one side of it; 
the President sees all sides. If we give him all 
the facts, he will decide the thing wisely.” 
Englishmen with whom the Ambassador came 
into contact soon learned that they could not 
become flippant or critical about Mr. Wilson 
in his presence; he would resent the slightest 
hostile remark, and he had a way of phrasing 
his rebukes that usually discouraged a second 
attempt. About this time Page began to keep 
closely to himself, and to decline invitations to 
dinners and to country houses, even those with 
which he was most friendly. The reason was 
that he could not meet Englishmen and English 
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women, or even Americans who were resident 
in England, on his old easy familiar terms; he 
knew the ideas which everybody entertained 
about his country, and he knew also what they 
were saying, when he was not among them; the 
restraint, which his presence necessarily put 
upon his friends, produced an uncongenial at- 
mosphere, and the Ambassador therefore gave 
up, for a time, those distractions which had 
ordinarily proved such a delightful relief from 
his duties. For the first time since he had 
come to England he found himself a solitary 
man. He even refused to attend the Ameri- 
can Luncheon Club in London because, in 
speeches and in conversation, the members 
did not hesitate to assail the Wilson policies. 
Events, however, eventually proved too 
strong for the most devoted supporter of Presi- 
dent Wilson. After the Arabic and the Hes- 
perian Page’s official intimates saw signs that 
the Ambassador was losing confidence in 
his old friend and present chief. He would 
discuss Mr. Wilson, occasionally, with those 
secretaries, such as Mr. Laughlin, in whom 
his confidence was strongest; his expressions, 
however, were never flippant nor violent. 
That Page could be biting as well as bril- 
liant in his comments on public personages 
his letters abundantly reveal, yet he almost 
never exercised his talent for sarcasm or 
invective at the expense of the White House. 
He never forgot that Mr. Wilson was President 
and that he was Ambassador; at times he 
would still defend the Administration; and he 
even now continued to find consolation in the 
reflection that Mr. Wilson was living in a differ- 
ent atmosphere and that he had difficulties to 
confront of which a man in London could 
know nothing. The Ambassador’s emotion 
was rather one of disappointment and sorrow, 
mingled with anxiety as to the plight into which 
his country was being led. As to his duty in 
this situation, however, Page never hesitated. 
In his relations with his Embassy and with the 
British world he maintained this non-critical 
attitude; in. his letters to President Wilson 
and Colonel House, however, he was describing 
the situation, and expressing his convictions, 
with the utmost freedom and frankness. In 
both these attitudes Page was consistent and 
absolutely loyal. It was his duty to carry out 
the Wilson instructions and he had too high 
a conception of the Ambassadorial office to 
show to the world any unfavorable opinions 
he may have held about his country’s course. 


His duty to his post made it just as impera- 
tive that he set forth to the President the facts 
exactly as they were. And this the Ambassa- 
dor now proceeded to do. For the mere orna- 
mental dignities of an Ambassadorship Page 
cared nothing; he was wasting his health in his 
duties and exhausting his private resources; 
much as he loved the English and congenial 
as were his surroundings, the fear of being 
recalled for “disloyalty” or insubordina- 
tion never influenced him. The letters which 
he now wrote to Colonel House and to Presi- 
dent Wilson himself are probably without 
parallel in the diplomacy of this or of any other 
country. In them he told the President 
precisely what Englishmen thought of him 
and of the extent to which the United States 
was suffering in European estimation from the 
Wilson policy. His boldness sometimes as- 
tounded his associates. One day a friend and 
adviser of President Wilson’s came into the 
Ambassador’s office just as Page had finished 
one of his communications to Washington. 

“Read that!’’ the Ambassador said, handing 
over the manuscript to his visitor. 

As the caller read, his countenance displayed 
the progressive stages of his amazement. 
When he had finished, his hands dropped 
helplessly upon his knees. 

“Ts that the way you write to the Presi- 
dent?” he gasped. 

“Of course,” Page replied, quietly. “Why 
not? Why shouldn’t | tell him the truth? 
That is what I am here for.” 

“There is no other person in the world who 
dare talk to him like that!” was the reply. 

This is unquestionably the fact. That Presi- 
dent Wilson did not like people about him whose 
views disagreed with his own is now no secret, 
and during the period when his policy was one 
of the great issues of the world, there was prob- 
ably no one except Page who intruded upon 
his solitude with ideas that so abruptly disa- 
greed with the opinions of the White House. 
The letters which Page wrote Colonel House 
were intended, of course, for the President 
himself, and most of them Colonel House 
read aloud to the head of the nation. The 
two men would closet themselves in the old 
cabinet room on the second floor of the White 
House—that same room in which Lincoln had 
met his advisers during Civil War days; and 
here Colonel House would quietly read the 
letters in which Page so mercilessly portrayed 
the situation as it appeared in English and 
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European eyes. The President listened im- 
passively, giving no sign of approval or disap- 
proval, and hardly, at times, of much interest. 
In the earlier days, when Page’s letters con- 
sisted of pictures of English life and English 
men, and colorful descriptions of England 
under the stress of war, the President was 
vastly entertained; he would laugh loudly at 
Page’s wit, express his delight at his graphic 
and pungent style and feel deeply the horrors of 
war as his Ambassador unfolded them. “I al- 
ways found Page compelling on paper,” Mr. 
Wilson remarked to Mr. Laughlin, during one 
of the latter’s visits to Washington. “I could 
never resist him—1 get more information from 
his letters than from any other single source. 
Tell him to keep it up.” It was during this 
period that the President used occassionally to 
read Page’s letters to the Cabinet, expressing 


his great appreciation of their charm and his-. 


torical importance. “The President quoted 
from one of the Ambassador’s letters to the Cab- 
inet to-day,” a member of the Cabinet wrote to 
Mrs. Page in Feburary, 1915. “‘Some day,’ 
the President said, ‘I hope that Walter Page’s 
letters will be published. They are the best 
letters | have ever read. They make you feel 
the atmosphere in England, understand the 
people, and see into the motives of the great 
actors. When published, they will give the 
finest picture obtainable anywhere of England 
during the war.’” The President repeated 
this statement many times, and his letters to 
Page show how greatly he enjoyed and prof- 
ited from this correspondence. But after 
the sinking of the Lusitania and the Arabic 
his attitude toward Page and his letters 
changed. 

He now found little pleasure or satisfac- 
tion in the Page communications. When 
Mr. Wilson found that one of his former 
confidants had turned out to be a critic, 
that man instantaneously passed out of his 
life. And this was now Page’s fate; the 
friendship and associations of forty years 
were as though they had never been. Just 
why Mr. Wilson did not recall his Ambassador 
is a question that has puzzled Page’s friends. 
He would sometimes refer to him as a man who 
was “more British than the British,” as one 
who had been taken completely captive by 
British blandishments, but he never came 
to the point of dismissing him. Perhaps he 
did not care to face the public scandal that 
such an act would have caused; but a more plau- 
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sible reason is that Page, despite the causes 
which he had given for irritation, was indispens- 
able to him. Page’s early letters had furnished 
the President ideas which had taken shape in 
Wilson’s policies, and, disagreeable as the com- 
munications now became, there are evidences 
that they influenced the solitary statesman in 
the White House, and that they had much to 
do in finally forcing Mr. Wilson into the war. 
The alternative question, as to why Page did 
not retire, when he found himself so out of sym- 
pathy with the President, will be sufficiently 
answered in subsequent chapters; at present 
it may be said that he did resign and only con- 
sented to remain at the urgent request of Wash- 
ington. In fact, all during 1915 and 1916, there 
seemed to be a fear in Washington that he 
would definitely throw up the London post. On 
one occasion, when the newspapers published 
rumors to this effect, Page received an urgent 
despatch from Mr. Lansing. The message 
came at a time—the date was October 26, 1915 
—when Page was especially discouraged over 
the Washington policy. “Representatives of 
the press,” said Mr. Lansing, “have repeated 
rumors that you are planning to resign. These 
have been brought to the President’s atten- 
tion, and both he and I have denied them. 
Still these rumors persist, and they cause 
both the President and me great anxiety. 
We cannot believe that they are well founded. 

“In view of the fact that they are so persist- 
ent, we have thought it well to inform you 
of them and to tell you how earnestly we hope 
that they are baseless. We trust that you will 
set both our minds at rest.” 

If Page has ever had any compunction about 
addressing the President in blunt phrases 
these expressions certainly convinced him that 
he was a free agent. 

Yet Page himself at times had his dou ts as 
to the value of this correspondence. He would 
frequently discuss the matter with Mr. Laugh- 
lin. “That’s a pretty harsh letter,” he would 
say. “I don’t like to talk that way to the 
President, yet it doesn’t express half what | 
feel.” 

“It’s your duty to tell the President the 
real state of affairs,” Mr. Laughlin would urge. 

“But do you suppose it does any good?” 
Page would ask. 

“Yes; it’s bound to, and whether it does or 
not, it’s your business to keep him informed.” 

If in these letters Page seems to lay great 
stress on the judgment of Great Britain and 
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Europe on American policy, it must be remem- 
bered that that was his particular province. One 
of an Ambassador’s most important duties is 
to transmit to his country the public opinion 
of the country to which he is accredited. It 
was Page’s place to tell Washington what 
Great Britain thought of it; it was Washing- 
ton’s business to formulate policy, after giving 
due consideration to this and other matters. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House. 


July 21, 1915. 
DEAR House: 

I enclose a pamphlet in ridicule of the 
President. I don’t know who wrote it, for 
my inquiries so far have brought no real 
information. I don’t feel like sending it to 
him. I send it to you—to do with as you 
think best. This thing alone is, of course, 
of no consequence. But it is symptomatic. 
There is much feeling about the slowness 
with which he acts. One hundred and twenty 
people (Americans) were drowned on the 
Lusitania and we are still writing notes about 
it—to the damnedest pirates that ever blew up 
a ship. Anybody who knows the German 
knows, of course, that they are simply playing 
for time, that they are not going to “come 
down,” that von Tirpitz is on deck, that they’d 
just as lief have war with us as not—perhaps 
had rather—because they don’t want any 
large nation left fresh when the war ends. 
They’d like to have the whole world bankrupt. 
There is a fast growing feeling here, therefore, 
that the American Government is pusillani- 
mous—dallies with ’em, is affected by the Ger- 
man propaganda, etc., etc. Of course, such 
a judgment is not fair. It is formed without 
knowing the conditions in the United States. 
But | think you ought to realize the strength 
of this sentiment. No doubt before you 
receive this, the President will send something 
to Germany that will amount to an ultimatum 
and there will be at least a momentary change 
of sentiment here. But looking at the thing 
in a long-range way, we’re bound to get into 
the war. For the Germans will blow up 
more American travelers without notice. And 
by dallying with them we do not change the 
ultimate result, but we take away from our- 
selves the spunk and credit of getting in 
instead of being kicked and cursed in. We've 
got to get in: they won’t play the game in any 
other way. I have news direct from a high 
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German source in Berlin which strongly con- 
firms this. : 

It’s a curious thing to say. But the only 
solution that | see is another Lusitania out- 
rage, which would force war. 

W. H. P. 


P. S.—The London papers every day say that 
the President will send a strong note, etc. 
And the people here say, “Damn _ notes: 
hasn’t he written enough?” Writing notes 
hurts nobody—changes nothing. 


The prophecy contained in this letter was 
quickly fulfilled. A week or two after Colonel 
House had received it, the Arabic was sunk 
with loss of American life. 

Page was taking a brief holiday with his 
son Frank in Rowsley, Derbyshire, when this 
news came. It was telegraphed from the 
Embassy. 

“That settles it,” he said tohisson. ‘They 
have sunk the Arabic. That means that we 
shall break with Germany and I’ve got to go 
back to London.” 


Mr. Pagé to Col. Edward M. House. 


American Embassy, London, August 23, 1915. 
DEAR House: 

The sinking of the Arabic is the answer to 
the President and to your letter to me. And 
there’ll be more such answers. You said to 
me one day after you had got back from your 
last visit to Berlin: “They are impossible.” 
I think you told. the truth, and surely you 
know your German and you know your Ber- 
lin—or you did know them when you were 
here. 

The question is not what we have done for 
the Allies, nor what any other neutral country 
has done or has failed to do—such compari- 
sons, I think, are far from the point. The 
question is when the right moment arrives 


’ for us to save our self-respect, our honor, 


and the esteem and fear (or the contempt) 
in which the world will hold us. 

Berlin has the Napoleonic disease. If you 
follow Napoleon’s career—his excuses, his 
evasions, his inventions, the wild French 
enthusiasm and how he kept it up—you will 
find an exact parallel. That becomes plainer 
every day. Europe may not be wholly at 
peace in five years—maybe ten. 

Hastily and heartily, 

Wi Be 





Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House. 
London, September 2nd, 1915. 


DEAR House: 

You write me about pleasing the Allies, the 
big Ally in particular. That doesn’t par- 
ticularly appeal to me. We don’t owe them 
anything. There’s no obligation. I’d never 
confess for a moment that we are under any 
obligation to any of them nor to anybody. 
I’m not out to “please” anybody, as a primary 
purpose: that’s not my game nor my idea— 
nor yours either. As for England in partic- 
ular, the account was squared when she 
twice sent an army against us—in her folly— 
especially the last time, when she burnt our 
Capitol. There’s been no obligation since. 
The obligation is on the other foot. We've 
set her an example of what democracy will 
do for men, an example of efficiency, an 
example of freedom of opportunity. The 
future is ours, and she may follow us and 
profit by it. Already we have three white 
English-speaking men to every two in the 
British Empire: we are sixty per cent. of the 
Anglo-Saxons in the world. If there be any 
obligation to please, the obligation is on her 
to please us. And she feels and sees it now. 

My point is not that, nor is it what we or 
any other neutral nation has done or may 
do—Holland or any other. This war is the 
direct result of the over-polite, diplomatic, 
standing-aloof, bowing-to-one-another in gold 
lace, which all European nations are guilty 
of in times of peace—castes and classes 
and uniforms and orders ‘and such fol- 
derol, instead of the proper business of the 
day. Every nation in Europe knew that 
Germany was preparing for war. If they 
had really got together—not mere Hague 
Sunday-school talk and resolutions—but had 
really got together for business and had said 
to Germany, “The moment you fire a shot, 
we'll all fight against you; we have so many 
millions of men, so many men-of-war, so many 
billions of money; and we'll increase all these 
if you do not change your system and your 
building-up of armies”—then there would 
have been no war. 

My point is not sentimental. It is 

(1) We must maintain our own self- 
respect and safety. If we submit to too many 


insults, that will in time bring Germany against 


us. 
don’t _ believe, 


We’ve got to show at some time that we 
either, in the efficacy of 
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Sunday-School resolves for peace—that we 
are neither Daughters of the Dove of Peace 
nor Sons of the Olive Branch, and 

(2) About nagging and forever presenting 


‘technical legal points as lawyers do to confuse 


juries—the point is the point of efficiency. 
If we do that, we can’t carry our main points. 
I find it harder and harder to get answers 
now to important questions because we ask 
sO many unimportant and nagging ones. 

I’ve no sentiment—perhaps not enough. 
My gushing days are gone, if | ever had ’em. 
The cutting-out of the “100 years of peace” 
oratory, etc., etc., was one of the blessings 
of the war. But we must be just and firm 
and preserve our own self-respect and keep 
alive the fear that other nations have of us; 
and we ought to have the courage to make 
the Department of State more than a bureau 
of complaints. We must learn to say “No” 
even to a Gawdamighty independent American 
citizen when he asks an improper or im- 
practicable question. Public opinion in the 
United States consists of something more 
than the threats of Congressmen and the 
bleating of newspapers; it consists of the 
judgment of honorable men on courageous 
and frank actions—a judgment that cannot be 
made up till action is taken. 

Heartily yours, 
W. H. P. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House. 


American Embassy, London, Sept. 8, 1915. 
(This is not prudent. It is only true—nothing 
more) 


DEAR House: 

I take it for granted that Dumba’ is going, 
of course. But I must tell you that the 
President is being laughed at by our best 
friends for his slowness in action. I hardly 
ever pick up a paper without seeing some 
sarcastic remark. I don’t mean they expect 
us to come into the war. They only hoped 
we would be as good as our word—would re- 
gard another submarine attack on a ship 
carrying Americans as an unfriendly act and 
would send Bernstorff home. Yet the Arabic 
and now the Hesperian have had no effect in 

1On September 6th, certain documents seriously co~ 
promising Dr. Constantin Dumba, Austro-Hungar 
Ambassador to the United States, were published in - 
British press. They disclosed that Dr. Dumba was 
fomenting strikes in the United States and conducting 
other intrigues. The American Government gave Dr. 
Dumba his passports on September 17th. 
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action. Bernstorff’s personal note to Lansing’ 
even as far as it goes, does not bind his Govern- 

ment. 

The upshot of all this is that the President 
is fast losing in the minds of our best friends 
here all that he gained by his courageous 
stand on the Panama tolls. They feel that 
if he takes another insult—keeps taking them— 
and is satisfied with Bernstorff’s personal 
word, which is proved false in four days— 
he’ll take anything. And the British will 
pay less attention to what we say. That’s 
inevitable. If the American people and the 

President accept the Arabic and the Hesperian 
and do nothing to Dumba till the Government 
here gave out his letter, which the State De- 
partment had (and silently held)for several 
days—then nobody on this side the world will 
pay much heed to anything we say hereafter. 

This, as I say, doesn’t mean that these 
(thoughtful) people wish or expect us to go 
to war. They wish only that we'd prove 
ourselves as good as the President’s word. 
That’s the conservative truth; we’re losing 
influence more rapidly than I supposed it 
were possible. 

Dumba’s tardy dismissal will not touch 
the main matter, which is the rights of neutrals 
at sea, and keeping our word in action. 

Yours sincerely, 
=. mF, 


Pe 

They say it’s Mexico over again—watchful 
waiting and nothing doing. And the feeling 
grows that Bryan has really conquered, since 
his programme seems to prevail. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 


London, Tuesday night, Sept. 8, 1915. 
Dear House: 
The Germans seem to think it a good time 


to try to feel about for peace. They have 
more to offer now than they may have again. 
That’s all. A man who seriously talks peace 
now in Paris or in London on any terms that 
the Germans will consider, would float dead 
that very night in the Seine or in the Thames. 
The Germans have for the time-being “done- 
up” the Russians; but the French have shells 
enough to plow the German trenches day 
and night (they’ve been at it for a fortnight 


10n August 26, Count Bernstorff gave a pledge to the 
United States Government, that, in future, German 
submarines would not attack liners without warning. 
This promise was almost immediately violated. 
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now); Joffre has been to see the Italian gen- 
eralissimo; and the English destroy German 
submarines now almost as fast as the Germans 
send them out. I am credibly told that several 
weeks ago a group of Admiralty men who are 
in the secret had a little dinner to celebrate 
the destruction of the 50th submarine. 

While this is going on, you are talking on 
your side of the water about a change in 
German policy! The only change is that 
the number of submarines available becomes 
less and less, and that they wish to use Uncle 
Sam’s broad, fat back to crawl down on when 
they have failed. 

Consequently, they are laughing at Uncle 
Sam here—it comes near to being ridicule, 
in fact, for seeming to jump at Bernstorff’s 
unfrank assurances. And, as I have tele- 
graphed the President, English opinion is— 
well, it is very nearly disrespectful. Men say 
here (I mean our old friends) that with no 
disavowal of the Lusitania, the Falaba, the 
Gulflight, or the Arabic, or of the Hesperian, 
the Germans are “stuffing’’ Uncle Sam, that 
Uncle Sam is in the clutches of the peace-at- 
any-price public opinion, that the United 
States will suffer any insult and do nothing. 
I hardly pick up a paper that does not have a 
Sarcastic paragraph or cartoon. We are on 
the brink of convincing the English that 
we'll not act, whatever the provocation. By 
the English, I do not mean the lighter, transi- 
tory public opinion, but I mean the thoughtful 
men who do not wish us nor expect us to fire 
a gun. They say that the American democ- 
racy, since Cleveland’s day, has become a mere 
agglomeration of different races, without 
national unity, national aims, and without 
courage or moral qualities. And (I deeply 
regret to say) the President is losing here the 
high esteem he won by his Panama-tolls 
repeal. They ask, why on earth did he raise 
the issue if under repeated provocation he 
is unable to recall Gerard or to send Bern- 
storff home? The Hesperian follows the Ara- 
bic; other “liners” will follow the Hesperian, 
if the Germans have submarines. And, when 
Sackville-West! was promptly sent home 


1Sir Lionel Sackville-West was British Minister to the 
United States from 1881 to 1888. In the latter year a let- 
ter was published which he had written to an American 
citizen of British origin, the gist of which was that the re- 
election of President Cleveland would be of advantage to 
British interests. For this gross interference in American 
domestic affairs, President Cleveland immediately handed 
Sir Lionel his passports. The incident ended his diplo- 
matic career. 
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for answering a private citizen’s enquiry about 
the two political parties, Dumba is (yet 
awhile) retained in spite of a far graver piece 
of business. There is a tone of sad disappoint- 
ment here—not because the most thoughtful 
men want us in the war (they don’t), but 
because for some reason, which nobody here 
understands, the President, having taken a 
stand, seems unable to do anything. 

All this is a moderate interpretation of 
sorrowful public opinion here. And the re- 
sult will inevitably be that they will pay far 
less heed to anything we may hereafter say. 
In fact men now say here every day that the 
American democracy has no opinion, can form 
no opinion, has no moral quality, and that 
the word of its President never gets as far as 
action even of the mildest form. The at- 
mosphere is very depressing. And this feeling 
has apparently got beyond anybody’s control. 
I’ve even heard this said: “The voice of the 
United States is Mr. Wilson’s: its actions 
are controlled by Mr. Bryan.” 

So, you see, the war will go on a long time. 
So far as English opinion is concerned, the 
United States is useful to make ammunition 
and is now thought of chiefly in this con- 
nection. Less and less attention is paid to 
what we say. Even the American tele- 
grams to the London papers have a languid 
tone. 

Yet recent revelations have made it clearer 
than ever that the same qualities that the 
English accuse us of having are in them and 
that these qualities are directly to blame for 
this war. I recall that when I was in Germany 
a few weeks, six years ago, I became con- 
vinced that Germany had prepared to fight 
England; I didn’t know when, but I did 
know that was what the war-machine had in 
mind. Of course, I had no opportunities 
to find out anything in particular. You were 
told practically that same thing by the Kaiser, 
before the war began. “We are ready,” 
said he. Of course the English feared it and 
Sir Edward put his whole life into his effort, 
to prevent it. The day the war began, he 
told me with tears that it seemed that his 
life had been wasted—that his life-work had 
gone for naught——Nobody could keep from 
wondering why England didn’t—— 

(Here comes a parenthesis. Word came 
to me a little while ago that a Zeppelin was 
on its way to London. Such a remark doesn’t 
arouse much attention. But just as I had 
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finished the fifth line above this, Frank and 
Mrs. Page came in and challenged me to play 
a game of cards before we should go to bed. 
We sat down, the cards were dealt, and bang! 
bang!—with the deep note of an explosion. 
A third, a fourth shot. We went into the 
street. There the Zeppelin was revealed by 
a searchlight—sailing along. I think it had 
probably dropped its bombs; but the aircraft 
guns were cracking away at it. Some of them 
shot explosive projectiles to find the range. 
Now and then one such explosive would 
almost reach the Zeppelin, but it was too 
high for them and it sailed away, the air guns 
doing their ineffectual best. I couldn’t see 
whether airplanes were trying! to shoot 
it or not. The searchlight revealed the 
Zeppelin but nothing else. —While we were 
watching this battle in the air, the maids came 
down from the top of the house and went into 
the cellar. I think they’ve already gone 
back. You can’t imagine how little ex- 
citement it caused. It produces less fright 
than any other conceivable engine of war. 

We came back as soon as the Zeppelin was 
out of sight and the firing had ceased; we 
played our game of cards; and here I am 
writing you the story—all within about half 
an hour. —There was a raid over London 
last night, too, wherein a dozen or two women 
and children and a few men were killed. | 
haven’t the slightest idea what harm this 
raid to-night has done. For all | know it 
may not be all done. But of all imaginable 
war-experiences this seems the most futile. 
It interrupted a game of cards for twenty 
minutes!) 

Now—to go on with my story: I have 
wondered ever since the war began why the 
Allies were not better prepared—especially 
England on land. England has just one 
big land gun—no more. Now it has turned 
out, as you have doubtless read, that the 
British Government were as good as told by 
the German Government that Germany was 
going to war pretty soon—this in 1912 when 
Lord Haldane’ was sent to make friends of 
Germany. 


1]n this passage the Ambassador touches on one of the 
bitterest controversies of the war. In order completely to un- 
derstand the issues involved and to obtain Lord Haldane’s 
view, the reader should consult the very valuable book re- 
cently published by Lord Haldane: “Before the War.” 
Chapter II tells the story of Lord Haldane’s visit to the 
Kaiser, and succeeding chapters give the reasons why the 
creation of a huge British army in preparation for the war 
was not a simple matter. 


















The only answer he brought back was 
a proposition that England should in any 
event remain neutral—stand aside while Ger- 
many whipped Russia and France. This 
insulting proposal was kept secret till the 
other day. Now, why didn’t the British 
Cabinet inform the people and get ready? 
They were afraid the English people wouldn’t 
believe it and would accuse them of fomenting 
war. The English people were making money 
and pursuing their sports. Probably they 
wouldn’t have believed it. So the Liberal 
Cabinet went on in silence, knowing that 
war was coming, but not exactly when it was 
coming, and they didn’t make even a second 
big gun. 

Now here was the same silence in this 
“democracy” that they now complain of in 
ours. Rather an interesting and discourag- 
ing parallel—isn’t it? Public opinion has 
turned Lord Haldane out of office because he 
didn’t tell the public what he declares they 
wouldn’t have believed. If the English had 
raised an army in 1912, and made a lot of 
big guns, Austria would not have trampled 
Serbia in the earth. There would have been 
no war now; and the strong European Powers 
might have made then the same sort of pro- 
tective peace-insurance combine that they 
will try to make after this war is ended. 
Query: A democracy’s inability to act— 
how much is this apparently inherent quality 
of a democracy to blame for this war and for— 
other things? 

When I am asked every day “Why the 
United States doesn’t do something—send 
Dumba and Bernstorff home?’ —well, it 
is not the easiest question in the world to 
answer. ° 
Yours heartily, 

W. HF 


P. S. — This is the most comical of all worlds: 
While I was writing this, it seems the maids 
went back upstairs and lighted their lights 
without pulling their shades down—they 
occupy three rooms, in front. The doorbell 
rang furiously. Here were more than half 
a dozen policemen and special constables— 
must investigate! “One light would be turned 
on, another would go out; another one on!” 
—etc, etc. Frank tackled them, told ’em 
it was only the maids going to bed, forgetting 
to pull down the shades. Spies and signalling 
were in the air! So, in the morning, I’ll have 
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to send over to the Foreign Office and explain. 
The Zeppelin did more “frightfulness” than | 
had supposed, after all! Doesn’t this strike 
you as comical? 

W. H. P. 


ES. Friday, September 10, 1915. 

The news is just come that Dumba is dis- 
missed. That will clear the atmosphere— 
a little, but only a little. Dumba committed 
a diplomatic offence. The German Govern- 
ment has caused the death of United States 
citizens, has defied us, has declared it had 
changed its policy and yet has gone on with 
the same old policy. Besides, Bernstorff 
has done everything that Dumba did except 
employ Archibald, which was a mere incident 
of the game. The President took a strong 
stand: they have disregarded it—no apology 
nor reparation for a single boat that has 
been sunk. Now the English opinion of 
the Germans is hardly a calm, judicial opinion 
—of course not. There may be facts that 
have not been made known. There must 
be good reasons that nobody here can guess, 
why the President doesn’t act in the long 
succession of German acts against us. But 
I tell you with all solemnity that British opinion 
and the British Government have absolutely lost 
their respect for us and their former high estimate 
of the President. And that former respect ts 
gone for good unless he acts now very quickly. 
They will pay nothing more than formal and 
polite attention to anything we may hereafter 
say. This is not resentful. They don’t par- 
ticularly care for us to get into the war. Their 
feeling (1 mean among our best old friends) is 
not resentful. It is simply sorrowful. They 
had the highest respect for our people and our 
President. The Germans defy us: we sit 
in silence. They conclude here that we'll 
submit to anything from anybody. We'll 
write strong notes—nothing more. 

I can’t possibly exaggerate the revulsion 
of feeling. Members of the Government 
say (in private, of course) that we'll submit 
to any insult. The newspapers refuse to 
publish articles which attempt to make the 
President’s silence reasonable. “It isn’t de- 
fensible,” they say, “and they would only 
bring us thousands of insulting letters from 
our readers.” I can’t think of a paper nor 
of a man who has a good word to say for us— 
except, perhaps, a few Quaker peace-at-any- 
price people. And our old friends are dis- 
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appointed and sorrowful. They feel that 
we have dropped out of a position of influence 
in the world. 

I needn’t and can’t write more. Of course 
there are more important things than English 
respect. But the English think that every 
Power has lost respect for us—the Germans 
most of all. And (unless the President acts 
very rigorously and very quickly) we’ll have 


to get along a long time without British respect. 
W. H. P. 





P. S.— The last Zeppelin raid—which inter- 
rupted the game of cards—killed more than 
twenty persons and destroyed more than 
seven million dollars’ worth of private business 
property—all non-combatant! 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House. 


21st of September, 1915. 
DEAR House: 

The insulting cartoon that I enclose (destroy 
it without showing it) is typical of, I suppose, 
five hundred that have appeared here within 
a month. This represents the feeling and 
opinion of the average man. They say we 
wrote brave notes and made courageous de- 
mands, to none of which a satisfactory reply 
has come, but only more outrages and no 
guarantee for the future. Yet we will not 
even show our displeasure by sending Bern- 
storff home. We’ve simply “gone out,” 
like a snuffed candle, in the regard and respect 
of the vast volume of British opinion. (The 
last Punch had six ridiculous allusions to our 
“fall’’.) 

It’s the loneliest time I’ve had in England. 
There’s a tendency to avoid me. 

They can’t understand here the continued 
declaration in the United States that the 
British Government is trying to take our 
trade—to use its blockade and navy with 
the direct purpose of giving British trade 
profit out of American detentions. Of course, 
the Government had no such purpose and 
" has done no such thing—with any such purpose. 
It isn’t thinking about trade but only about 
war. 

The English think they see in this the 
effect on our Government and on American 
opinion of the German propaganda. I have 
had this trade-accusation investigated half 
a dozen times—the accusation that this 
Government is using its military power for 
its own trade advantage to our detriment: 
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it simply isn’t true. They stop our cargoes 
not for their advantage but wholly to keep 
things from the enemy. Study our own trade 
reports. 

In a word, our importers are playing (so 
the English think) directly into the hands of 
the Germans. So matters go on from bad to 
worse. 

Bryce’ is very sad. He confessed to me 
yesterday the utter hopelessness of the two 
people’s ever understanding one another. 

The military situation is very blue—very 
blue. The general feeling is that the long 
war will begin next March and end—nobody 
dares predict. 

W. He P. 


P. S.—There’s not a moral shadow of a doubt 
(1) that the commander of the submarine 
that sunk the Arabic is dead—although he 
makes reports to his government! nor (2) 
that the Hesperian was torpedoed. The State 
Department has a piece of the torpedo. 


V 


The letters which Page sent directly to 
the President were just as frank. “Incidents 
occur nearly every day,” he wrote to Presi- 
dent Wilson in the autumn of 1915, “which 
reveal the feeling that the Germans have 
taken us in. Last week one of our naval 
men, Lieutenant McBride, who has just been 
ordered home,. asked the Admiralty if he 
might see the piece of metal found on the 
deck of the Hesperian. Contrary to their 
habit, the British officer refused. ‘Take my 
word for it,’ he said. ‘She was torpedoed. 
Why do you wish to investigate? Your 
country will do nothing—will accept any 
excuse, any insult and—do nothing.’ When 
McBride told me this, I went at once to the 
Foreign Office and made a formal request that 
this metal should be shown to our naval 
attaché, who (since Symington is with the 
British fleet and McBride has been ordered 
home) is Lieutenant Towers. Towers was 
sent for and everything that the Admiralty 
knows was shown to him and | am sending 
that piece of metal by this mail. But to such 
a pass has the usual courtesy of a British 
naval officer come. There are many such in- 
stances of changed conduct. They are not 


Viscount Bryce, author of “The American Common- 
wealth” and British Ambassador to the United States, 


1907-1913. 











hard to endure nor to answer and are of no 
consequence in themselves but only for what 
they denote. They’re a part of war’s bitterness. 
But my mind runs ahead and | wonder how 
Englishmen will look at this subject five years 
hence, and it runs 
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Germans to accountability’. In the mean- 
time their submarine fleet has been so reduced 
that probably the future will take care of itself 
and we shall be used as a sort of excuse for 
their failure. This is what the English think 

and say; and they ex- 





afield and I wonder 
how the Germans will 
regard it. A sort of 
pro-German American 
newspaper correspond- 
ent came along the 
other day from the 
German headquarters; 
and he told me that 
one of the German 
generals remarked to 
him: ‘War with 
America? Ach no! 
Not war. If trouble 
should come, we’d send 
over a platoon of our 
policemen to whip your 
little army.’ (He 
didn’t say just how 
he’d send ’em.)”’ 


Mr. Page to the Presi- 
dent. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
LONDON, OCT. 5, 1915 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

| have two letters 
that I have lately 
written to you but 
which | have not sent 
because they utterly 
lack good cheer. After 
reading them over, | 
have not liked to send 
them. Yet | should 











LORD HALDANE 


Whose trip to Berlin in 1912, Page believed, resulted in a 
practical notification to Great Britain that Germany in- be as good as our word 


plain our failure to act 
by concluding that the 
peace - at - any - price 
sentiment dominates 
the Government and 
paralyzes it. They 
have now, | think, 
given up hope that we 
will ever take any ac- 
tion. So deeply rooted 
(and, | fear, perman- 
ent) is this feeling that 
every occurrence is 
made to fit into and to 
strengthen this sup- 
position. When 
Dumba was dismissed, 
they said: ‘“ Dumba, 
merely the abject tool 
of German intrigue. 
Why not Bernstorff?”’ 
When the Anglo- 
French loan? was over- 
subscribed, they said: 
“The people’s sym- 
pathy is most welcome, 
but their Government 
is paralyzed.” Their 
respect has gone—at 
least for the time being. 

It is not that they 
expect us to go to war: 
many, in fact, do not 
wish us to. They ex- 
pected that we would 








tended to make war. England’s failure to prepare for the and hold the Germans 


fail of my duty if I did attack Mr. Page instances as an illustration of the weakness 
of democracies in meeting crises of this kind 


not tell you bad news 
as well as good. 

The high esteem in which our Government 
was held when the first Lusilania note to Ger- 
many was sent seems all changed to indifference 
or pity—not hatred nor hostility, but a sort 
of hopeless and sad pity. That ship was 
sunk just five months ago; the German Govern- 
ment (or its Ambassador) is yet holding con- 
versations about the principle involved, making 
“concessions” and promises for the future, 
and so far we have done nothing to hold the 


to accountability. 
Now | fear they think 
little of our word. | shudder to think what our 
relations might be if Sir Edward Grey were to 
yield to another as Foreign Minister, as, of 
course, he must yield at some time. 

The press has less to say than it had a few 

1In a communication sent February 10, 1915, President 
Wilson warned the German Government that he would hold 
it to a “strict accountability” for the loss of American 
lives by illegal submarine attack. 


2A reference to the Anglo-French loan for $500,000,000, 
placed in the United States in ee autumn of 1915. 
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THE “LUSITANIA’ 
Sunk, off the Old Head of Kinsale on May 7, 1915, with the loss of 124 American lives. 


OU.&U. 


> 


The present instalment of the 


Page letters describes the sensation which this produced in the British capital and the new problems which it presented 
to the American Government 


weeks ago. Punch, for instance, which ridi- 
culed and pitied us in six cartoons and articles 
in each of two succeeding numbers, entirely 
forgets us this week. But they’ve all said 
their say. I am, in a sense, isolated—lonely 
in a way that I have never before been. 
| am not exactly avoided, | hope, but | surely 
am not sought. They have a polite feeling 
that they do not wish to offend me and that 
to make sure of this the safest course is to 
let me alone. There is no mistaking the 
great change in the attitude of men | know, 
both in official and private life. 

It comes down and comes back to this— 
that for five months after the sinking of the 
Lusitania the Germans are yet playing with 
us, that we have not sent Bernstorff home, 
and hence that we will submit to any rebuff 
or any indignity. It is under these con- 
ditions—under this judgment of us—that we 
now work—the English respect for our Govern- 
ment indefinitely lessened and instead of the 
old-time respect a sad pity. I cannot write 
more. 

Heartily yours, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


To the President. | 


“| have authoritatively heard,” Page writes 
to President Wilson in early September, 
“of a private conversation between a leading 
member of the Cabinet and a group of im- 
portant officials all friendly to us in which all 
sorrowfully expressed the opinion that the 
United States will submit to any indignity 
and that no effect is now to be hoped for from 
its protests against unlawful submarine attacks 
or against anything else. The _ inactivity 
of our Government, or its delay, which, they 
assume, is the same as inactivity, is attributed 
to domestic politics or to the lack of national 
consciousness or unity. 

“No explanation has appeared in the 
British press of our Government’s inactivity 
or of any regret or promise of reparation by 
Germany for the sinking of the Lusitania, 
the Falaba, the Gulflight, the Nebraskan, the 
Arabic, or the Hesperian, nor any explanation 
of a week’s silence about the Dumba letter; 
and the conclusion is drawn that, in the ab- 
sence of action by us, all these acts have been 
practically condoned. 

“| venture to suggest that such explanations 
be made public as will remove, if possible, the 
practically unanimous conclusion here that 
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our Government will permit these and similar 
future acts to be explained away. I am 
surprised almost every hour by some new 
evidence of the loss of respect for our Govern- 
ment, which, since the sinking of the Arabic, 
has become so great as to warrant calling it a 
complete revulsion of English feeling toward 
the United States. There is no general wish 
for us to enter the war, but there is genuine 
sorrow that we are thought to submit to any 
indignity, especially after having taken a firm 
stand. I conceive | should be lacking in duty 
if | did not report this rapid and unfortunate 
change in public feeling, which seems likely 
to become permanent unless facts are quickly 
made public which may change it.” 


There are many expressions of such feelings 
in Page’s letters of this time. They brought 
only the most perfunctory acknowledgment 
from the White House. On January 3, 1916, 
Page sent the President a mass of clippings 
from the British press, all criticising the Wilson 
Administration in unrestrained terms. In 
his comment on these, he writes the President: 

“Public opinion, both official and unofficial, 
is expressed by these newspaper comments, 
with far greater restraint than it is expressed 


in private conversation. Ridicule of the 


MAY 8, 


Administration runs through the programmes 
of the theatres; it inspires hundreds of car- 
toons; it is a staple of conversation at private 
dinners and in the clubs. The most serious 
class of Englishmen, including the best friends 
of the United States, feel that the Adminis- 
tration’s reliance on notes has reduced our 
Government to a third or fourth rate power. 
There is even talk of spheres of German in- 
fluence in the United States as in China. 
No government could fall lower in English 
opinion than we shall fall if more notes are 
sent to Austria or to Germany. The only 
way to keep any shred of English respect is 
the immediate dismissal without more parley- 
ing of every German and Austrian official 
at Washington. Nobody here believes that 
such an act would provoke war. 

“| can do no real service by mincing matters. 
My previous telegrams and letters have been 
purposely restrained as this one is. We have 
now come to the parting of the ways. If 
English respect be worth preserving at all, 
it can be preserved only by immediate action. 
Any other course than immediate severing 
of diplomatic relations with both Germany 
and Austria will deepen the English opinion 
into a conviction that the Administration 
was insincere when it sent the Lustiania notes 


1Q15 


The crowd outside the Cunard Office, in Liverpool, waiting for news of the Lusitania on the day after the sinking 
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and that its notes and protests need not be 
taken seriously on any subject. And English 
opinion is Allied opinion. The Italian Am- 
bassador! said to me, ‘What has happened? 
The United States of to-day is not the United 
States I knew fifteen years ago, when | lived 
in Washington.’ French officers and members 
of the Government, who come here, express 
themselves even more strongly than do the 
British. The English newspapers to-day pub- 
lish translations of ridicule of the United 
States from German 

papers.” 


Mr. Page to the President 
LONDON, 
January 5, 1916. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I wish—an impossible 
thing, of course — that 
some sort of guidance 
could be given to the 
American correspondents 
of the English newspa- 
pers. Almost every day 
they telegraph about the 
visits of the Austrian 
Chargé or the German 
Ambassador to the State 
Department to assure 
Mr. Lansing that their 
governments will of 
course make a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the 
latest torpedo-act in the 
Mediterranean or to 
“take one further step 
in reaching a satisfac- 
tory understanding about 
the Lusitania.” They 
usually go on to say 
also that more notes are in preparation to 
Germany or to Austria. The impression 
made upon the European mind is that the 
German and Austrian officials in Washington 
are leading the Administration on to endless 
discussion, endless notes, endless hesitation. 
Nobody in Europe regards their pledges or 
promises worth anything at all: the Arabic 
follows the Lusitania, the Hesperian follows 
the Arabic. The Persia follows the Ancona. 
“Still conferences and notes continue,” these 
people say, “proving that the American Gov- 
ernment, which took so proper and high a 

1The Marquis Imperiali. 


A DIRIGIBLE OVER LONDON AT NIGHT 


One of Ambassador Page’s letters, published here- 

with, was written while a Zeppelin was raining 

bombs on London, and gives a memorable descrip- 

tion of one of these experiences—a common thing in 
his life those days 
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stand in the Lusitania notes, is paralyzed 
in a word, is hoodwinked and ‘worked’ by 
the Germans.” And so long as these diplo- 
matic representatives are permitted to remain 
in the United States, “to explain’’, “to parley” 
and to declare that the destruction of American 
lives and property is disavowed by their 
governments, atrocities on sea and land will of 
course continue; and they feel that our Govern- 
ment, by keeping these German and Austrian 
representatives in Washington, condones and 
encourages them and 
their governments. 

This is a temperate and 
even restrained state- 
ment of the English feel- 
ing and (as far as I can 
make out) of the whole 
European feeling. 

It has been said here 
that every important 
journal published in neu- 
tral or allied European 
countries, daily, weekly, 
or monthly, which deals 
with public affairs, has 
expressed a lossof respect 
for the United States 
Government and that 
most of them make con- 
tinuous severe criticisms 
(with surprise and regret ) 
of our failure by action to 
live up to the level of our 
Lusitania notes. | had 
(judiciously) two Ameri- 
can journalists, resident 
here—men of judgment 
and character—to inquire 
how true this declaration 
is. After talking with 
neutral and allied journalists here and with 
men whose business it is to read the journals 
of the Continent, they reported that this 
declaration is substantially true—that the 
whole European press (outside Germany and 
its allies) uses the same tone toward our 
Government that the English press uses— 
to-day, disappointment verging on contempt; 
and many of them explain our keeping diplo- 
matic intercourse with Germany by saying 
that we are afraid of the German vote, or of 
civil war, or that the peace-at-any-price people 
really rule the United States and have para- 
lized our power to act—even to cut off diplo- 
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matic relations with governments that have 
insulted and defied us. 

Another (similar) declaration is that prac- 
tically all men of public influence in England 
and in the European allied and neutral coun- 
tries have publicly or privately expressed 
themselves to the same effect. The report 
that I have about this is less definite than about 
the newspapers, for, of course, no one can say 
just what proportion of men of public influence 
have so expressed themselves; but the number 
who have so expressed themselves is over- 
whelming. 

In this Kingdom, where I can myself form 
some opinion more or less accurate, and where 
| can check or verify my opinion by various 
methods—I am afraid, as | have frequently 
already reported, that the generation now 
living will never wholly regain the respect for 
our Government that it had a year ago. | 
will give you three little indications of this 
feeling: it would be easy to write down hun- 
dreds of them: 

(One) The governing class: Mr. X. [a 
cabinet member] told Mrs. Page a few nights 
ago that for sentimental reasons only he would 
be gratified to see the United States in the war 
along with the Allies, but that merely senti- 


THE “FALABA” 
The first ship, bearing Americans, to be torpedoed without warning 


mental reasons were not a sufficient reason 
for war—by no means; that he felt most grate- 
ful for the sympathetic attitude of the large 
mass of the American people, that he had no 
right to expect anything from our Government, 
whose neutral position was entirely proper. 
Then he added; “ But what | can’t for the life 
of me understand is your Government’s failure 
to express its disapproval of the German utter 
disregard of its Lusitania notes. After eight 
months, it has done nothing but write more 
notes. My love for America, I must confess, 
is offended at this inaction and—puzzled. 
I can’t understand it. You will pardon me, 
I am sure.” 

(Two) “Middle Class” opinion: A com- 
mon nickname for Americans in the financial 
and newspaper districts of London is “Too- 
prouds.” 

(Three) The man in the street: At one 
of the moving picture shows in a large theatre 
a little while ago they filled in an interval by 
throwing on the screen the picture of the 
monarch, or head of state, and of the flag of 
each of the principal nations. When the 
American picture appeared, there was such 
hissing and groaning as caused the managers 
hastily to move that picture off the screen. 
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Some time ago | wrote House of some such 
incidents and expressions as these; and he 
wrote me that they were only part and parcel 
of the continuous British criticism of their own 
Government —in 
other words, a part 
of the passing hys- 
teria of war. This 
remark shows how 
House was living in 
an atmosphere of il- 
lusion. 

As the matter 
stands to-day our 
Government has 
sunk lower, as regards 
Britishand European 
opinion, than it has 
ever been in our time, 
not asa part of the 
hysteria of war but 
as a result of this pro- 
cess of reasoning, 
whether it be right or 
wrong: 

We said that we 
should hold the Ger- 
mans to strict ac- 
countability on ac- 
count of the Lusz- 
tania. We have not 
settled that yet and 
we still allow the Ger- 
man Ambassador to 
discuss it after the 
Hesperian and other 
such acts showed that 
his Arabic pledge was 
worthless. 

The Lusitania 
grows larger and 
larger in European 
memory and im- 
agination. It looks 
as if it would become 
the great type of war 
atrocities and_bar- 
barities. I have seen 
pictures of the drowned women and children 
used even on Christmas cards. And there is 
documentary proof in our hands that the 
warning, which was really an advance an- 
nouncement, of that disaster was paid for by 
the German Ambassador and charged to his 
Government. It is the Lusitania that has 





DR. AND MME. DUMBA 


The unfortunate Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to the 
United States, whose indiscreet letters caused his dismissal 


caused European opinion to regard our foreisn 
policy as weak. It is not the wish for us to vo 
to war. No such general wish exists. 

I do not know, Mr. President, who else, 
if anybody, puts 
these facts before you 
with this complete 
frankness. But | can 
do no less and do m\ 
duty. 

No Englishman— 
except two who were 
quite intimate friends 
—has spoken to me 
about our Govern- 
ment for months, but 
I detect all the time 
a tone of pity and 
grief in their studied 
courtesy and in their 
avoidance of the sub- 
ject. And they talk 
with every other 
American in_ this 
Kingdom. It is often 
made unpleasant for 
Americans in the 
clubs and in the pur- 
suit, of their regular 
business and occupa- 
tions; and it is al- 
ways our inaction 
about the Lusitania. 
Our controversy with 
the British Govern- 
ment causes little 
feeling and that is a 
sort of echo of the 
Lusitania. They feel 
that we have not 
lived up to our prom- 
ises and professions. 

That is the whole 
story. 

Believe me always 

heartily, 

WALTER H. Pace. 


©U. & U. 


The dismissal of Dumba and of the Attachés 
has had little more effect on opinion here than 
the dismissal of the Turkish Ambassador.’ 
Sending these was regarded as merely kicking 


'Rustem Bey, the Turkish Ambassador to the United 
States, was sent home early in the war for publishing 
indiscreet newspaper and magazine articles. 
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the dogs of the man who 
had stolen our sheep. 
VI 

The chief reason why 
Page felt sointensely about 
American policy at this 
time was his conviction 
that the severance of dip- 
lomatic relations, in the 
latter part of 1915, or the 
early part of 1916, in itself 
would have brought the 
European War to an end. 
This was a conviction from 
which he never departed. 
Count Bernstorff was in- 
dustriously creating the 
impression in the United 
States that his dismissal 
would immediately cause 
war between Germany and 
the United States, and 
there is little doubt that 
the Administration ac- 
cepted this point of view. 
But Page believed that this 
was nothing but Prussian 
bluff. The severance of 
diplomatic relations at that 
time, in Page’s opinion, 
would have convinced the 
Germans of the hopeless- 














ness of their cause. In 
spite of the British block- 
ade, Germany was drawing 
enormous quantities of 
food supplies from the United States, and with- 
out these supplies she could not maintain indefi- 
nitely her resistance. The severance of diplo- 
matic relations would naturally have been ac- 
companied by an embargo suspending trade be- 
tween the United States and the Fatherland. 
Moreover, the consideration that was mainly 
leading Germany to hope for success was the 
belief that she could embroil the United States 
and Great Britain over the blockade. A break 
with Germany would of course mean an end 
to that manoeuvre. Page regarded all Mr. 
Wilson’s attempts to make peace in 1914 and 
early 1915—before the Lusitania—as mistakes, 
for reasons that have already been set forth. 
Now, however, he believed that the President 
had a real opportunity to end the war and the 
unparalleled suffering which it was causing. 





GENERAL GEORGE O. SQUIER 
American military attaché in London from 1912 to 1916 


The mere dismissal of Bernstorff, in the Am- 
bassador’s opinion, would accomplish this result. 

In a communication sent to the President 
on February 15, 1916, he made this plain. 


Mr. Page to the President. 


February 15, 7 P. M. 

The Cabinet has directed the Censor to sup- 
press, as far as he can with prudence, comment 
which is unfavorable to the United States. He 
has taken this action because the public feel- 
ing against the Administration is constantly 
increasing. Because the Lusitania controversy 
has been going on so long, and because the 
Germans are using it in their renewed U-boat 
campaign, the opinion of this country has 
reached a point where only prompt action can 
bring a turnin the tide. Therefore my loyalty 
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to you would not be complete if I should re- 
frain from sending, in the most respectful 
terms, the solemn conviction which I hold 
about our opportunity and our duty. 

If you immediately refuse to have further 
parley or to yield one jot or tittle of your orig- 
inal Lusitania notes, and if you at once break 
diplomatic relations with the German Em- 
pire, and then declare the most vigorous em- 
bargo on the Central Powers, you will quickly 
end the war. There will be an immediate 
collapse in German credit. If there are any 
Allies who are wavering, such action will hold 
them in line. Certain European neutrals— 
Sweden, Rumania, Greece, and others—will 
put up a firm resistance to Germanic influences 
and certain of them will take part with Great 
Britain and France. There will be an end at 
once to the German propaganda, which is now 
worldwide. The moral weight of our country 
will be a determining influence and bring an 
early peace. The credit you will receive for 
such a decision will make you immortal, and 
even the people of Germany will be forever 
grateful. 

It is my conviction that we would not be 
called upon to fire a gun or to lose one human 
life. 

Above all, such an action will settle the whole 
question of permanent peace. The absolute 
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and grateful loyalty of the whole British 
Empire, of the British Fleet, and of all the 
Allied countries will be ours. The great 
English-speaking nations will be able to contro} 
the details of the peace and this without any 
formal alliance. There will be an incalculable 
saving of human life and of treasure. Such an 
act will make it possible for Germany to give 
in honorably and with good grace because the 
whole world will be against her. Her bank- 
rupt and blockaded people will bring ‘such 
pressure to bear that the decision will be 
hastened. 

The sympathies of the American people will 
be brought in line with the Administration. 

If we settle the Lusitania question by com- 
promising in any way your original demands, 
or if we permit it to drag on longer, America 
can have no part in bringing the war to an 
end. The current of Allied opinion will run 
so strongly against the Administration that 
no censorship and no friendly interference by 
an Allied Government can stem the distrust 
of our Government which is now so strong in 
Europe. 

We shall gain by any further delay only a 
dangerous, thankless, and opulent isolation. 
The Lusitania is the turning point in our 
history. The time to act is now. 
PAGE. 


The April instalment of the Page letters will tell of the blockade which Great Britain established as a 


retaliation against Germany's submarine campaign. 


The May number, under the title “Christmas 


in England, 1915,” will contain many of the most graphic and affecting of the Ambassador’s letters 


THE “ARABIC” 
Sunk on August 19th while the debate over the Lusitania was going on between the State Depart- 


ment and the German Foreign Office. 


Page expected a break in relations as a result of this outrage 




























f DON’T know which would be the most 
difficult or the better plan—to go and study 
a man himself and then draw a word-pic- 
ture of the house he would likely build and 
live in, or to go and first study the house 
and then describe the owner. Perhaps, after 
all, a third plan is best—to know both the man 
and the house, and then try to fit the two to- 
gether. 

People live in all sorts of queer places—some 
on the tops of mountains, with the whole 
world silent at their feet; others are only con- 
tent to live in the heart of a great city, in the 
biggest, busiest hotel the town affords. A lot 
of folks are compelled to live in places that 
are quiet and lonesome, when, if they could 
only choose, they would prefer to lead a life 
amidst noise and bustle. Then there are others 
who have been forced by circumstances to 
mingle with crowds, whereas their tastes 
incline more to a solitary existence. 

While in every case a person’s home is more 
or less of an index of the owner’s character, 
this is especially true when the owner has 
selected the site, designed the house, and then 
lives in it by choice and not by compulsion. 
Several people in New York City conceived 
the idea of establishing homes on top of some 
of the high office buildings or apartment 
houses in the up-town district of the metropo- 
lis, but it was left to Henry L. Doherty, engin- 
eer, inventor, and financier, to plan and con- 
struct a real home on top of a skyscraper in the 
down-town financial section, which part of 
New York after office hours is like a deserted 
village and more quiet than a morgue. 

Why should a multimillionaire, a man who 
could easily afford a veritable palace in the 
choicest residential suburb, prefer to live on 
top of a huge business structure, above unoccu- 
pied offices and silent streets, away from friends 
and neighbors? Is it because he enjoys soli- 
tude, dislikes the country and the rare beauties 
of nature, or just for the reason that he wants 
to be close to his job and: avoid the loss of time 
in traveling to and from his work each day? 








A SKYSCRAPER HOME 
By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


A Home on the Roof of an Office Building in Down Town 
New York, and Why a Busy Man Prefers to Live There 


Henry L. Doherty has many of the average 
qualities of the ordinary man on the street, 
and yet he is not an every-day sort of fellow. 
He boasts no college diploma, or even a high- 
school education, nor is he a master of the rules 
of rhetoric; and yet he is one of the country’s 
best-educated citizens. He possesses great 
vision, but is not visionary, and has high ideals, 
but is not a theorist. He is soft and sympa- 
thetic, but can be hard and stern, and is in 
many ways a man of contradictory qualities. 

At ten he was a newsboy selling papers on the 
streets of Columbus; at twelve he was sweeping 
floors in a gas plant, while at twenty he had 
advanced far enough in the science of gas man- 
ufacture to win for himself a position as gen- 
eral manager of a gas company. At thirty he 
had secured recognition in the field of science; 
at forty he was a “who’s who”’ in finance, and 
at fifty-one he is one of the nation’s great 
captains of industry, and probably the richest 
bachelor in our biggest town, if not in the 
whole country. 

Mr. Doherty’s interests, through the com- 
pany he heads, extend into twenty-three states, 
and cover two hundred or more public utilities. 
Among these concerns are large oil, gas, elec- 
trical, and street-railway companies. In prac- 
tically all of these industries he is recognized 
as a modern thinker, and one who has not only 
original ideas of great value, but also the will 
and power to execute his forward-thinking 
plans. Everyone who knows him will say, “ He’s 
a dreamer,” but they will add, “He makes his 
dreams come true.” 

Doubtless it is because of his inclination to 
dream that we find him living on top of a high 
building and overlooking the nation’s greatest 
banks, the famous Battery Park, and the bay 
that surrounds the Statue of Liberty. You 
can’t convince him that he has selected a spot 
that lacks anything of the picturesque, so far 
as a view is concerned. After all, isn’t it a mat- 
ter of personal taste as to just what constitutes 
a beautiful outlook? Mr. Doherty’s eyes see 
that which is fascinating and unique im the 
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life of a great urban community. He will 
tell you with pride that he can look down on 
the only harbor in the world where the greatest 
of ocean liners steam majestically past, into 
the very heart of a mammoth city. 

To him there is no such land of mystery 
and romance as the southern end of New York 
City, which section of the metropolis is but a 
stage on which has been acted the most ab- 
sorbing dramas in finance and industry that the 
world has ever known. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the little newsboy of Columbus 
should have developed the same love for the 
city in the man that grew up, that the country 
lad gets for the rural life after his boyhood has 
been spent on a farm. “The only kind of a 
farm that would ever attract me,” says Henry 
L., “is one that would be located at Wall Street 


Floyd W. Parsons 


and Broadway, and the only ground available 
there is occupied by a church and a cemetery.” 

That Mr. Doherty loves the life of a throb- 
bing city is clearly evident from his refusal to 
be lured into the home atmosphere of an\ 
suburban community; that he loves the old, 
historic section of New York is plainly indicated 
by the fact that one of his few hobbies is the 
collection of old prints of the early life of 
the people living in that part of the big town 
situated south of Canal Street. For one who 
is not actually of New York, the big town has 
claimed him and gained his respect and af- 
fection, as can be said of few others, even 
though they may boast the city as the place 
of their nativity. In his roof-top home, the 
wide, long hallway that divides the rooms right 
and left is being reserved as a gallery in which 


THE LIVING ROOM 


Comfort and convenience have been sought by Mr. Doherty, and the 
freedom from long trips to and from a home up-town or in the suburbs 
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THE SUN ROOM AND 
THE GYMNASIUM 
This surprising roof-top house con- 
tains, too, a squash court, a labora- 
tory, and a billiard room, besides 
all the more usual rooms to be 
found in a city apartment, and in 
addition it has the sunlight and 
fresh air that apartments so often 
fail to get. The windows of this 
room look out on the Hudson 
River and New York Harbor 
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will hang the three hundred or more rare 
prints representing the early life, and showing 
the historic landmarks of this lower end of 
Manhattan Isle. 

But there was something besides pure senti- 
ment that caused him to choose down-town 
New York as the site of his home. His life 
has been a busy one, and there has always 
been so much to be done in leading his forces 
of engineers and in planning for the best inter- 
ests of his 14,000 employees, that the hours 
have been precious and he has not thought 
it wise to establish his residence in a locality 
that would require an expenditure of time in 
getting to and from his office. He has always 
frowned on the doctrine of the “hardship of 
work.” His philosophy of life is founded on 
the belief that in every normal individual, the 
greatest happiness is found in the pride result- 
ing from being a master workman. 

He has done more than preach thrift; he has 
practised it. He has done more than merely 
talk of the dignity of labor; he has set an ex- 
ample, in hours of effective service, that his em- 
ployees find it difficult to emulate. Long 
before he thought of building a house on top of 
a skyscraper, he rented a few rooms over a res- 
taurant in a tumble-down building just a few 


THE OUTLOOK FROM THI 
HOUSE ON THE ROOF 


The Hudson, the Bay, Battery 
Park, and lower Broadway are | 
visible from Mr. Doherty’s home, 
and the fresh air and sunlight of 
the roofs are as pleasant as they 
could be about a country hom 
Furthermore, at night lower New 
York isiquiet and almost deserted 


jumps from the main offices 
of his company, on Wall 
Street. These rooms he 
converted into a comfort- 
able apartment, and the 
place has been his home for 
many years, until he moved 
recently into his more pre- 
tentious quarters. 

The home Mr. Doherty 
has built on top of the big 
building at 24 State Street 
in New York is just the sort 
of a place that any one who 
knows the man would have 
expected him to design. It 
certainly is original in its 

idea as well as in its construction and fittings, 
and that pleases him, for it satisfies his perma- 
nent craving to get just a little off the beaten 
track. While it is probably his first personal 
extravagance of any importance, it was entered 
into chiefly for reasons of economy. Said he: 
“The one monstrous waste here in New York is 
sunlight and fresh air. We live deep down 
in great canyons, where things often are dark 
and dusty, while above us are square miles of 
roofs bathed in sunshine that should be used 
either to house people or be converted into 
playgrounds for the hundreds of workers that 
toil away, hour after hour, in the offices below.” 

If it was sunshine that Mr. Doherty was 
seeking, likely on the advice of his physician, 
he surely has succeeded in corralling his share 
of this gift of nature. On investigating he 
found that Long Island, which is just across 
the river from New York, has more days of 
sunshine than any other section of the country 
east of some point out near El Paso. Why go 
away to get sunshine when there was such an 
abundance of it just a few blocks up in the air 
above his office? So instead of going in some 
horizontal direction, he decided to make a 
vertical trip, and the culmination of his quest 
is his skyscraper home. 























Here he is happy. His intimates say he is a 
new-made man. All over the place are time- 
savers. For instance, throughout the house 
are sixty-four connections where he can plug 
in his telephone. No matter in what room he 
is sitting, the chances are two to one he can 
reach over and connect up one of his portable 
telephones instantly. If he wants to go over to 
his office, he can get there in two or three min- 
utes. However, the arrangements are such, 
in a business way, that his new home is his 
office and he need go out but seldom to keep 
in the closest possible touch with his affairs. 

A journey through the place tells more 
plainly than words the whole story of Doherty 
the man. When you get out of the elevator 
on the top floor of the building, and go up a 
winding stairway to what was formerly the 
roof, you suddenly stand before an interesting 
doorway that might have graced a handsome 


THE WHITEHALL BUILDING, THE HUDSON 
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residence of a wealthy suburban dweller. To 
one who knows, this entrance to the financier’s 
home represents a bit of whimsical but tender 
sentiment, for the whole design of the door 
and its posts is a replica of the entrance to Mr. 
Doherty’s grandfather’s home out in Ohio. 
In fact, a part of the doorway was actually 
brought from the Ohio house when it was 
wrecked a few years ago, and the doorstep is 
the original stone that was worn hollow by 
the feet of three generations of Dohertys. 
Inside the house one finds not so much of 
luxury as the working out of fancies and fads. 
Down the long hall one comes to the living- 
room, which might better be called the music- 
room, for in it is not only a pipe-organ and an 
electric baby-grand piano, but practically every 
known device that plays what Mr. Doherty 
calls “canned music.”’ He is well up on the 
operas, and takes pleasure in manipulating 


RIVER, AND JERSEY CITY IN THE DISTANCE 


As seen from Mr. Doherty’s sun room 
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Push buttons conveniently placed on the bed open the doors at the head of the bed, 
move the bed out into the glass enclosed sleeping porch, open the windows, and— 


his pipe-organ and other players, but he has not 
lost his taste for a bit of rag, a lively march 
record, or the melody and words of a popular 
song. 

In this music-room, the visitor is quite 
likely to question the owner’s reason for choos- 
ing willow furniture, which is placed not only 
here, but is found in abundance in some of the 
other rooms that are Jargely used. Here we 
note Mr. Doherty’s independence of thought 
and freedom from all things conventional. 
In fitting out his new home, he adhered closely 
to the rule that every piece of furniture, except, 
of course, a piano or some other necessarily 
heavy article, should be light enough to be 
easily moved by one person. Even where there 
is heavy furniture, not a single leg rests on a 
rug. From this point of view, this plan has 
several advantages. If a number of his friends 
come in and they want to gather around the 
open fireplace in the living room, they don’t 
have to send for a porter or call for a derrick in 
order to move a few chairs or even a divan. 


Again, if it is desired to start the music and 
have a dance, all of the chairs can be quickly 
pushed back, or, if necessary, carried entirely 
out of the room, and the rugs can be jerked 
up in a jiffy. 

In the light and cheery conservatory are 
beautiful plants that grow in a fashion which 
leaves no doubt of their appreciation of abund- 
ant sunshine; while here and there are birds 
that fill the house with their song. A little 
further on, and no less light and attractive, is a 
gymnasium, which makes not only a good place 
to exercise, or dance, but a splendid room in 
which to work. Then there is the squash court, 
and near it a chemical and physical laborator\ 
in which Mr. Doherty devotes many hours to 
research and experimental work. The billiard 
room is a place of joy for those who like the 
game, while the dining-room, guest-room, and 
work-room are no less complete and attrac- 
tive. 

Doubtless the greatest novelty in the place 
is the master’s bedroom, which has some- 




















thing that might at least be termed new in the 
way of beds. On the side of the bed, easily in 
reach of one lying in it, is a grouping of electric 
buttons which control the movements of the 
bed and the doors and the windows. When 
the first button is pushed, the door, or rather 
the end of the room back of the bed, folds 
up and disappears. Then the second button 
is pushed, and the bed itself, which is on a 
track, rides silently through this opening and 
rolls out into the adjoining room, or sleeping- 
porch, which is entirely encased in_ glass. 
Pushing a third button opens wide all the 
windows on the north side; while a fourth but- 
ton likewise operates the windows on the south 
side. If it happens to be a particularly fine 
night, and it is desired to sleep in the open, 
under the stars, pushing a fifth button causes 
the end of the sleeping porch to disappear; 
while the next and last button again starts the 
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bed on its way and lands it out on the roof, 
under no other canopy or covering than that 
furnished by the high heavens. If, because 
of a change in the weather, or for any other 
reason, the occupant of the bed wishes to get 
back to the bedroom, all he has to do is to 
reach one hand out from under the covers, and 
again manipulate the buttons. 

There is little or nothing in Mr. Doherty’s 
new home, of all the things in which he is 
interested, that he has forgotten to install. 
Everything is complete, from the room where 
his secretary or typist works, to his wireless 
outfit, which is used, when desired, to supply 
himself or guests with concerts sent out by 
wireless. That part of the roof not occupied 
by the house will be transformed into what 
might be called a back yard, and here will be 
not only a workshop, but a bowling alley, 
shooting gallery, and other games to delight and 


—AND THE ROUTE TO THE ROOF 
— if it is desired, roll the bed on out under the stars—and reverse the 


process, too, carrying the telephone and other conveniences with it 
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MUSIC ROOM 











With the exception of the necessarily heavy pieces all the furniture is light enough to be easily moved 


amuse Mr. Doherty’s guests and friends. As 
he puts it, “I built the house to save time and 
conserve my health, but | have not overlooked 
the opportunity to provide entertainment for 
those who come to see me.” 

A lot of men build big houses more as monu- 
ments to their ability to have expensive homes 
than because they need or even can enjoy the 
luxuries of a costly residence. If there is one 
thing that Henry L. Doherty positively dis- 
likes, it is ostentation. If his skyscraper 
house becomes a show place, it will be because 
of the unique location and the original ideas 
embodied in its construction, and not on ac- 
count of any high cost incurred in the build- 
ing or furnishing of the house. As things 
have so far shaped up, the place has proved 
to be a delightful workshop and a wise lo- 
cation for an office for a man of such large 
affairs. 

How long will it be before other roofs in the 
downtown section of New York will be utilized 
to furnish foundations for skyscraper homes or 
be converted into attractive playgrounds for 
the city’s workers? Surely Mr. Doherty has 





told the truth in his statement that one of the 
great wastes of the metropolis is caused by our 
failure to utilize the abundant sunshine and 
fresh air that now floods the city’s roofs to no 
useful purpose whatever. Already two other 
houses or apartments have been erected on 
the big new Cunard Building, only a few 
blocks up Broadway from Mr. Doherty’s site. 
Now, at five o’clock, the banker or man of big 
affairs in the Wall Street district clears off his 
desk, picks up his hat, and says, “| am taking 
the subway,” or “| am taking my car up-town 
to my house.” In the not distant future, we 
may hear instead the remark, “Well, we'll 
call ita day. Guess |’ll step into the elevator, 
go up to the house and do a little exercising in 
my vegetable garden before the sun goes down. 
Run up some day and have a look at Gover- 
nor’s Island and the Jersey Shore, from my 
living-room windows. Incidentally | might 
mention that if you want a little real pure 18-Kt. 
ozone, or temporary relief from the city’s 
noises, don’t waste time running out into the 
country, just come up to my new house on the 
roof.” 























HOW THE GOVERNMENT 


BUDGET WORKS 


The People at Last Given a Clear Idea of the Financial Cost of Government 
By REUBEN A. LEWIS, JR. 


HE United States is one of the 

world’s largest spenders. It has fre- 

quently been accused of being the 

most prodigal. Within the span of a 

century and a half its appropriation 
bills, providing for the expenses of government, 
have swollen from the modest $639,000 total to 
which George Washington affixed his signature 
in 1789 to the colossal sum of $25,498,967,5 18, 
which was authorized by Congress during the 
calendar year following the signing of the 
Armistice. The first general appropriatioy bill 
covered only thirteen lines of the printed stat- 
utes—affording a contrast with the voluminous 
thousand-page draft embracing the estimates 
of the first budget. 

The budget presupposes that the United 
States is a vast corporation. The President, 
by this simple analogy, is the executive head of 
the whole business organization. The mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate constitute the Board of Directors, who 
vote the funds for engaging in the various 
activities and direct the general policies. The 
Cabinet officers serve as the administrative 
heads of the several departments, which per- 
form the will of the executives. The Director 
of the Budget is the close and sagacious adviser 
who counsels what amount of money should 
be made available by the Board of Directors 
to fulfill the desires of the majority of the stock- 
holders and, at the same time, bring the great- 
est return, 

In order that this adviser may be sound in 
his judgments, it is necessary for him to consult 
with those who are experienced in the conduct 
of the various departments, by virtue of real 
and practical contact. Having constantly in 

. Mind the idea of being impartial and of think- 
ing in terms of policy applicable to the whole 
rather than to any portion, the Director is the 
instrumentality through which the President 
imposes upon the various departments the 
executive plan. 


A sweeping change in the whole method of 
appropriation has come with the introduction 
of the system. 

The Book of Estimates has passed. This 
compilation of the estimated needs of the va- 
rious departments, invariably inflated to allow 
for the merciless mutilation that the bureau 
chiefs well knew was to follow, has been super- 
seded by a statement constructed from figures, 
representing the lowest amount upon which 
any department may be expected to run with- 
out impairing its efficiency. The Book of 
Estimates verily was a batch of lies. Cogni- 
zant of the flimsy fabric out of which it was 
fashioned, Congress cut right. and left. The 
knife of retrenchment fell hard and many times 
amiss. The very nature of the system—for it 
must be remembered that the thirteen supply 
bills went to as many committees—worked 
for overlapping, duplicating, and pyramiding. 
The late Senator Aldrich, out of his amply rich 
experience in Federal finances, stated that, in 
his opinion, it cost $300,000,000 a year too 
much to run the Government because of the 
distribution of the appropriation bills among 
the various committees. While hardly indica- 
tive of normal reductions, the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1920 were slashed $1,474,000,000, 
and the actual appropriation for 1921 fell short 
by $1,500,000,000 of the amount first declared 
to be necessary to conduct the Government. 

The whole system, lacking a reviewing au- 
thority or a strong executive pressure in the in- 
terest of economy, encouraged exaggeration 
and placed a premium on demagogy. The 
people, in spite of the insistent demands for 
economy, like a spender. High Treasury offi- 
cials concede ungrudgingly that there are ten 
persons seeking to create an additional drain 
upon the Government for every one trying to 
stop a leak. The departments transmitted 
to these committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a mere addition of the unrevised 
estimates of the bureau chiefs for consideration. 
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The cabinet officers rarely ever checked over 
the figures, because they knew with a warranted 
perspicacity what fate awaited the requests for 
funds when taken up by the committees. The 
Treasury merely assembled the totals and 
rushed them along. The politics in the situa- 
tion was patent. Actual appropriations, far 
below the estimated cost of government, served 
the purpose of the politicians, who pointed to 
these vainglorious giants of straw and claimed 
credit for saving millions to the taxpayers. 

The budget has made its first bow to the 
country as a resistant to appropriation. It was 
sent to Congress admittedly an inconclusive 
document because the work of research and 
preparation, which ordinarily will require about 
four months, was accomplished in the emer- 
gency within six weeks, As contemplated in 
the law, the forty-one spending departments 
ahd establishments are required to submit to 
the Bureau of the Budget not later than Sep- 
tember 15th—ten months and a half in advance 
of the time when the funds become available 
—their estimates. During the period inter- 
vening before Congress convenes on the first 
Monday in December, the bureau studies, 
revises, correlates, and whips them into proper 
form for printing and submission to the legisla- 
tive bodies. 

The present budget is a substantial tribute 
to the group of thirteen business men who 
responded patriotically to the call issued by 
General Dawes and left their positions to be- 
come Federal employees at a dollar a year. The 
present law was approved by President Hard- 
ing on June 1oth. The Director was chosen 
late that month, The dollar-a-year men were 
drafted in July. From the very outset, the 
Director has taken the position that “the solu- 
tion of the problem of intelligent revision of 
appropriations is to be found in the principles 
recognized in a successful private enterprise.” 
While, by its novelty, the budget has occupied 
a glaring position in the spotlight, the Budget 
Director has sought to keep it in the back- 
ground. He has insisted that it ought to be 
“nonpartisan, impartial, and impersonal” and 
that it is “simply a business organization whose 
activities are devoted constantly to the consid- 
eration of how money appropriated by Congress 
can be made to go as far as possible toward the 
accomplishment of the objects of legislation.” 

By virtue of the fact that Government ex- 
penditures had swollen to such an extent that 
retrenchment was imperative, the activities of 
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the Bureau from the start were directed toward 
immediate reductions. The President con- 
vened the entire business organization of the 
Government en masse on June 29th. The Di- 
rector outlined his position and subsequently 
announced that, by the deferring of expendi- 
tures and in part by actual economies, the 
departments had promised the Executive to 
cut down the expenditures for the current 
fiscal year by $112,512,628.32. 9)” “\) 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated to the 
Ways and Means Committee on August 4, 1921, 
that the estimates from the spending depart- 
ments indicated provision should be made, 
from the current revenues of the Government, 
for a total expenditure, during the fiscal year 
1922, of $4,550,000,000. “At the time that 
this statement was made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury,” the Director explained in his report 
to the President, “the results of the imposition 
of executive pressure upon the spending de- 
partments, inaugurated at the meeting called 
by the president of that body, had not been 
fully developed.” On December 5th, a revised 
estimate fixed the total expenditure for the 
current fiscal year at $3,967,922,366. This 
apparent reduction of more than a half-billion 
dollars was, not achieved wholly through ‘the 
practice of economy, but a substantial part of 
it may be attributed to the imposition of 
the executive will. The Treasury, it was 
announced, would provide for two items of 
estimated public debt expenditure out of 
other public debt receipts to the extent of 
$170,000,000. The $112,000,000 cut, likewise, 
could hardly be considered a saving because 
payment of a large proportion was merely de- 
ferred. However, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the operation of the budgetary ma- 
chinery has resulted in a reduction in the 
immediate cost of government. 

It was timely that the Director should warn 
against the possible loss of perspective by over- 
emphasis of its function as an instrument for 
retrenchment. “It must be as willing to ad- 
vise an increase in appropriations where the 
same Is clearly in the interest of governmental 
efficiency and true economy as it is to advise 
reductions in expenses,” he cautioned. “It is 
only by this method, under which it gives an 
impartial business judgment as to the necessity 
for expenditures and the functioning of gov- 
ernment, that it can, in the long run, maintain 
its proper influence with the Executive and 
with Congress and justify its existence.” 
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1923, estimated. 1922, estimated 1921, actual.! 
No. Paze 
2 a5 | A. Expenditures: 
1 rr expenditures— 
a5 ; RE ee a ee $16, 265, 215, 00 $15, 984, 446. 00 $18; one, 565.17 
ad 2. Seapetive Office (excludes independent offices)... 227, 045. 00 227, 045. 00 7, 341. 68 
a6 ar ae ee 10, 432, 624. 00 11, 406, 032. 00 8, 80) 796. 84 
a6 4. Treasury Department (includes War Risk Insur- ; 
ance in 192] and excludes investment of- Govern- 
ment life insurance fund)..............¢.-seeeeee 168, 997, 160. 00 169, 871, 163. 00 476, 352, 192. 21 
5, ™~ Departmient— 
a8 1, War Department, exclusive of PanamaCanal.| 369, 902, 107. 00 389, 091, 406.00 | 1, 101, 615, 013. = 
ag 2. Panama Canal , 358, 839. 00 7, 219, 849. 00 6, 461, 409. 4 
ad 6. Navy Department 431, 754, 000. 00 478, 850, 000. 00 656, 373, 835. $8 
7 Interior Jepartment— 
ald 1, Interior Department, exclusive of Indian 
Service, pensions, and — service retire-’ . 
ment fund investment............ Neve nawee 41, 799, 022. 00 35, 005, 829. 00 39, 687, 094. 86 
‘ al2 2. Indian Service pa 31, 883, 000. 00 33, 135, 000. 00 41, 470, 807. 60 
al2 rere eee 252, 350, 000. 00 258, 400, 000. 00 260, 611, 416.13 
&. Post Office Department, exclusive of Postal Service, 
pay able from postal revenues— 
al2 - Department proper. ........ ...--0--0-e0s- 3, 357, 092. 00 3, 276, 454. 00 5, 230, 650.15 
a2l 2 Deficiencies in oo Fevenues..........-.6- 21, 509, 666. 00 48, 172, 270. 00 130, 128, 458, 02 
9 ——— of Agriculture— . 
2 al2 1. Department of Agritulture, exclusive of 
‘oads ” 530. 00 48, 637, 100. 00 62, 385, 702. 93 
. 2. Good roads. ......... 000.00 | 2 105, 000, 000. 00 57, 452,056. 48 
al4 10. Department of Commerce 970. 00 20, 131, 800. 00 30, 828, 761. 55 
al4 11. Department of Labor..... 835. 00 4, 796, 916. 00 8, 502, 509. 55 
ald 12. De} ment of Justice. . ss 675. 00 3, 171, 047. 00 3, 869, 225. 06 
ald WO Cet che acc csensabadaccoesccs iceeiehate 006. 00 13, 654, 521.00 13, 337, 192. 97 
14. Independent offices— 
alé 1. — Board and Emergency Fleet Cor- ' 
REESE es 50, 495, 735. 00 73, 911, 081.00 130, 723, 268. 26 
alé6 2.0 nited States Veterans’ Bureau..........-.- 455, 232, 702. 00 456, 157, 40 OD fy, cncccctictcccccesss > 
* al6 3. —a inistration and transportation 
eT vc Penadcekecktadssincentccamscat dwectsknsaeseances 337, 679, 235. 00 730,711, 669.98 . 
al6 A. Federal Board for Vocational Education...... 5, 529, 244. 00 4, 756, 344. 00 104, 671, 772. 62 
al6 "5. All other, Hemseneat War Finance and Grain 
Cosperats NuSshsNdAOSGRose Venn tsaeee genes 17, 034, 583: 00 16, 983, 165. 00 83, 596, 418, 52 
al7 15. District of ie ionohes hers’ retirement 
fund Sivcanaeels iiudesae ses Sa aisieneesaees Naewesas 25, 070, 877. 00 22, 275, 063. 00 22, 558, 264. 16 
16. Miscellaneous— : 
al7 1. In Of compensation.».......2.--2-eeqeee[eseeeeseceeeeeeeee] +35, 000, 000.00 |...........2...0-- 
al7 2. Purchgke of ees of foreign Governments’. . 73, 896, 697.44 
al7 3, Purchase of farm loan bonds .............----|-- 16, 781. 320. 79 
al7 17. Deduct: Unclassified repayments, etc.......-..... 922, 593. 14 
TOTAL ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. .| 2, 127,053, 927.00 | 2, 574, 758,166.00 | 4,088, 295, 848, 20 
als 2. Reduction in petacion’ of public debt—payable out of 
ordin: — 
i IE Roos en nccscavenccaceceesesewsensads 283, 838, 800; 00. 272, 442, 200. 00 261, 100, 250. 00 
. Purchase of Liberty bonds from foreign repaythents.. 30, 500, 000. 00 30, 500, 000. . 00 73, 939, 300. 00 
z Redemption of bonds and notes from estate taxes. . 25, 000, 000. 00 25, 000, 000. 00 26, 348, 950. 00 
4. Redemption of securities from Federal reserve | 
banks franchise tax receipte..... eaghedands cesocase 30, 000, 000. 00 60, 000, 000. 00 .60, 724, 500. 00 
Total reduction in principal of — 
debt—payable out of ordinary ‘Te- 
° WE 6 ccavisnqedadeadsssscananereen 369, 338, 800. 00 387, 942, 200. 00 422, 113, 000. 00 
2 |........| A. Expenditures—Continued. 
. Investment of trust funds— 
al8 1. Government Life Insurance Fund..............-- $26, 162, 000. 00 $22, 022, 000. CO $20, 325, 152. 88 
2. Civil Service Retirement Fund and District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Retirement Fund......... , 8, 200, 000. 00 8, 200, 000. 00 8, 161, 956. 87 
Total trust fund investments............ 34, 362, 000. 00 30, 222, 000. 00 28, 487, 109. 75 
als 4. Interest on the public debt.............--2-eeeeeeeeeee 975, 000, 000. 00 975, G00, 000. 00 999, 144, 731.35 
6 a25 GRAND TOTAL EXPENDITURES, including 
trust fund investments, sinking fund, and other reduc- 
tion in principal of the public debt, payable out of 
GRUINGPY REVEINIG” . S.cocscoss so .ccddeccesceceeecksvee 3, 505, 754, 727.00 | 3, 967,922, 366.00 | 5,538, 040, 689. 30 
3 al9 | B. Ordinary receipts: 
a Internal-revenue rec: eipts— 
1. Income and age tax 1, 715, 000, 000. 09 | 2,110,000, 060.00 | 3, 206.046, 157.74 
2. Miscellaneous, . ss , 000, 000. 00 | 1.104 500,000.00 | 1, 390, 380, 823. 28 
Total internal-revenue rec: eipts? 2, 611, 000, 000. 00 | 3,214, 500,000.00 | 4, 596, 426, 981. 02 
2. Customs receipts.....:. 330, 000, 000. 00 275, 000, 000. 00 308, 564, 391. 00 
3. Miscellaneous rece’ 
ME epascndadcdecausaseavessca<beodecmmeatacs 397, 182, 750. 00 453, 953, 663. 00 719, 941, 588 &9 
a20 GRAND TOTAL ORDINARY RECEIPTS '...| 3,338, 182, 750. 00 | 3, 943, 453, 663.00 | 5, 624,932, 960. 91 
C. Excess of ordinary receipts over expendi ayable therefrom }........ péphekacvebawnssbendiachswane 86, 892, 271. 61 
D. Excess of estimated oe payable from ordinary re- . 
ceipts over ordinary receipts.......... -| 167, 571, 977. 00 DR IR FOE OE. csectscinescccce 
E. Balance in general fund at Selndng of y 420, 125, 250. 84 444, 593,953. 84 357, 701, 682. 23 
BI a4l1 | F. Balance in general fund at end of year................0+-200-- 252, 553, 273. 84 420, 125, 250. 84 | * 444, 593, 953. 84 


























































































THE GOVERNMENT'S FIRST BUDGET 


Balanced statement of (1) the condition of the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year 1921, (2) the esti- 
mated condition of the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year in progress, 1922, and (3) the estimated 


condition of the Treasury at the end of the ensuing fiscal year, 1923 
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To hew the estimates down to a figure that 
would permit the nation to live within its 
income, Congress, in the past, has resorted to 
arbitrary cuts. The inevitable deficiencies, 
which may be expected under any system which 
requires planning in advance of the actual 
expenditures, mounted into the millions / The 
figures speak eloquently: 








; : 
| DEFICIENCY 
| APPROPRIATION 


$ 23,045,612 
10,028,526 
8,155,587 
27,080,512 
24,028,999 
11,399,025 
57,034,118 
89,134,631 
1,867,073 
486,495,048 





YEAR 





191! 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
ee ae ye 
ieee oe ae oe | 








The habitual disparity in the estimates and 
the actual appropriations stifled active public 
interest in the pre-war times. Knowing well 
in advance that the proposed items were 
myths, the taxpayers were not stirred by the 
magnitude of the figures. And during the war, 
when expenditures soared dizzily into the 
billions, the public mind grew insensible to 
shocks. In the cold gray aftermath, when the 
needs of reconstruction called almost as im- 
peratively upon the Treasury, it apparently 
had grown hardened. 

The question of taxation did not have a 
popular penetration before the war. The 
public debt was less than a single billion. It 
seems ironical in the light of recent experiences 
that appropriations, greeted with the recurring 
charges of extravagance, had never in a single 
year reached the billion-dollar mark. What 
an impression the first “billion-dollar Con- 
gress” made! The tax load rested lightly 
when customs duties and internal revenues 
paid substantially all of the ordinary expenses 
of the Government. 

The tax question, with the vogue of direct 
levies, has become perhaps the most pertinent 
issue before the people to-day. It is destined 
to continue so. In spite of the fact that the 
Revenue Bill recently passed reduces present 
taxes $818,000,000, further relief during the 
next few years seems to be a forlorn hope. 
The United States must reconcile itself to four- 
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billion-dollar Congresses. For indeed, it seems 
heavier taxes are in prospect. Unless means 
for running the Government can be devised that 
are more economical than before the war, it is a 
practical impossibility to escape a cost of 
$3,000,000,000, without considering extraor- 
dinary or emergency requirements. 

The memory of the World War will survive 
for years not only because of the heroic exploits 
of the warriors. It has left another legacy— 
a net increase of $22,043,092,352 in the pub- 
lic debt, according to a recent statement from 
the Treasury. 

If this debt is to be retired gradually and the 
ordinary expenses of government are met, a 
four-billion-dollar tax levy seems unavoidable 
during the next decade or longer unless there 
are substantial returns from our loans to foreign 
nations. The blessings of peace are nowhere 
more manifest than revealed upon the face of 
the American Government’s bill. The figures 
disclose that substantially 90 per cent. of the 
total annual expenditures of the United States 
is traceable to the war—to past wars or to pre- 
paredness for future wars. An analysis of the 
expenditures made during 1920 shows that out 
of $6,400,000,000 the sum of approximately 
$5,750,000,000 may be attributed to the force 
of arms. 

The whole cost of running the civil establish- 
ment proper for a whole year might be paid for 
by a sum less than the investment in the capital 
ships, which are to be scrapped by the United 
States pursuant to the agreement of the arms 
conference. It is interesting to note the rela- 
tion of expenditures for various departments 
to the bills which grew out of wars. The 
entire cost of the diplomatic and consular 
service, together with the sum provided for 
the State Department in Washington, is met 
by an appropriation of less than $11,000,000 
annually, offset in a measure by fees and 
charges. The legislative establishment, with 
salaries and traveling expenses for all members 
of Congress, and provision for the expense of 
printing all public documents, will not exceed 
$18,000,000a year. The total appropriations for 
the Department of Justice, including the total 
cost of the administration of Federal courts 
throughout the country with compensation al- 
lowed for officials, are estimated at $18,408,000 
for the year 1923. 

Appropriations for 1922 for seven depart- 
ments and the official Congressional estimates 
for 1923 are enlightening: 
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ESTIMATES 
1923 


APPROPRIATIONS 
1922 


$17,692,013 
17,265,060 
10,637,769 
44,044,925 
48,349,559 
4,904,835 


DEPARTMENTS 





$17,233,455 
20,675,326 
10,580,901 
38,896,925 
46,860,668 
6,564,632 


Legislative. 
Commerce. 
ee <> ee 
Interior . . 
Agriculture . 
Labor . ‘ 
Department of 
Justice . 





15,684,728 18,408,646 








*Not including Pension Bureau and Indian iti il 


Of the independent establishments, only 
three—excluding the Shipping Board—are 
spending more than a million dollars a year. 

The budget, in the final analysis, is hardly 
more than a statement of political faith in 
figures. 

It is bringing executive and legislative re- 
sponsibility that can not be avoided. The 
President is responsible for a statement of the 
needs of the Government’s business organiza- 
tion. If this be calculated to encourage ex- 
travagance in the departments, the Executive 
must answer to the country. If Congress ex- 
ceeds the estimates and commits the Govern- 
ment to a spending programme that permits 
the outgoing revenues to outstrip the incoming, 
it must be prepared to be haled before the bar 
of public opinion. 

The hope of a more efficient and economical 
government lies in this situation, where the 
men who direct the nation’s expenditures are 
made responsive to organized public opinion. 
It is restoring to the American taxpayer what 
has been termed his inalienable right—the 
“right to holler” —if he is not satisfied with the 
way that the business of government is being 
conducted. 

In the first place, he will be in a position to 
know just what the Government proposes to 
spend well in advance of the actual commit- 
ment. In the old days, it was a customary 
situation for Congress to come to the realiza- 
tion, upon the very eve of adjournment, that 
appropriation bills, the passage of which was 
necessary if the departments were to function, 
had to be pushed through. The leaders, con- 
scious of the political reaction that would follow 
failure to act, grew frantic. The opposition, 
pointing to the grossly inflated estimates, 
howled and charged that the dominant party 
was saddling the people with extravagance. 
Arbitrary cuts, in many cases running into the 
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millions, were ordered. It is little wonder that 
the essential machinery of the Government 
often broke down, only to be restarted through 
the aid of deficiency appropriations. 

The budget for 1923, as presented to Con- 
gress, carried the sum of $3,505,754,727. It 
was actually prepared upon the basis of the 
amount of cash which actually must be with- 
drawn from the Treasury during the twelve- 
month period. It marked a sharp departure 
from the former method of appropriation. 
Frank acknowledgment of the tangles and un- 
certainties which the previous system brought 
was made by the Director when he admitted to 
Congress that it “resulted in a condition of 
things under which it is almost impossible for 
either the Executive, Congress, or the Secretary 
of the Treasury to have before them a true pic- 
ture of the fiscal condition of the Government 
at any particular time.” It is little to be 
marveled that the average taxpayer has been 
forced to throw up his hands in befuddlement 
in seeking to ascertain just what the Govern- 
ment has cost. 

“What are the quick liabilities of the 
United States?” a high Treasury official was 
asked. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. 
tell you.” 

The factors contributing to this hazy state of 
affairs are the continuous appropriations, re- 
volving funds, unexpended balances, and de- 
ficiency bills. It should be borne in mind that 
appropriations for any given year do not repre- 
sent the money which will flow out of the 
Treasury. Congress has generally voted the 
full amount for the completion of any project 
authorized. During the war, when it was often 
uncertain what the fulfillment of a desired ob- 
ject would involve, indefinite appropriations 
sprang up. Revolving funds, such as that for 
$300,000,000 provided under the Transporta- 
tion Act for loans to the railroads at less than 
the market rate, were created. Balances that 
were left from former appropriations were voted 
to the various departments. More than a 
billion dollars of expenditures were authorized 
in 1920 by Congress in addition to the amount 
carried in the usual compilation of appropria- 
tions. The Shipping Board was authorized to 
spend the revenues derived from the operation 
of merchant ships constructed at a cost of more 
than three billions. This ran over $400,000,000. 
By the indefinite appropriation for the railroad 
guaranty, approximately $650,000,000 dis- 


“It is not possible to 
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appeared from the Treasury without a specific 
appropriation. 

The perplexing part of it all may be illus- 
trated by a true story. One of the Congress- 
sional leaders gained an interview with a high- 
ranking official of the Treasury to demand 
an explanation. Pointing to the total appro- 
priation authorized by Congress, he gave vent 
to a rather heated observation that the state- 
ment of the Treasury showed several hundreds 
of millions had been spent in excess of this 
sum. 

Due enlightenment came when the leader 
was shown the appropriation ledgers of the 
Treasury. 

These gave mute but striking testimony to 
the practice, which, according to the Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, “reached such 
proportions as to be almost a national scandal.” 
A grand total of $822,428,028.09 appeared 
credited on the books, in addition to those 
established by appropriation acts, under the 
provisions of laws governing the reappropria- 
tion of unexpended balances, revolving fund 
repayments and appropriation of receipts, dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1921. 

The figures summarized were: 


$272,052,838.55 
508,043 ,664.89 
42,331,524.65 


Reappropriation of balances . 
Revolving fund repayments . 
Appropriation of receipts . 


A curb upon these practices has been urged 


upon Congress by the Budget director. By 
wiping out the habit of making continuous 
appropriations, he has pointed out, there will 
be brought about a careful scrutiny of public 
work, the revelation of a number of practically 
forgotten projects consuming large sums of 
money and a careful annual check on all out- 
standing obligations and indefinite commit- 
ments. Merely to state that there are now in 
force permanent and indefinite appropriations 
requiring an annual outlay of $1,434,370,682 
is to give a conclusive idea of the importance 
of this reform. “This system of preparing the 
budget,” General Dawes told Congress, “will 
confine the attention of the Executive, of Con- 
gress, and of the public to the one great impor- 
tant question—the relation of the money 
actually to be spent by the Government to the 
money actually to be received by the Govern- 
ment in any given year.” 

Singularly enough, Congress is now appro- 
priating automatically more each year for per- 
manent and indefinite commitments than it 
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did in the pre-war times for the whole cost of 
the Government. Total appropriations for 
1922, exclusive of sums payable from postal 
revenues, will run $3,771,900,514, of which 
$1,467,816,196 represents permanent and in- 
definite authorizations. Inasmuch as many 
are legacies from the dim past, it is readily 
understood why there is a clamor for a bill 
which will show where the Federal revenues are 
going year by year. 

Congress in the past, it would seem, has 
shared the popular child-like conception that 
the Treasury constituted an inexhaustible 
source from which wealth, upon proper bidding, 
would flow without limit. The impressive 
truth that the Government’s income arises 
chiefly from taxation, with additions from cus- 
toms and salvage, seems to have dawned. The 
reluctance to pass a measure providing for 
“adjusted compensation”’ to the veterans of the 
World War before offering the means of raising 
the revenue is a fresh indication of increasing 
sanity on the part of Congress. 

Time-honored rules in the House of Repre- 
sentatives were thrown into the discard with 
the introduction of the budget. The several 
appropriations committees were consolidated 
into one large committee of thirty-five mem- 
bers, charged with the responsibility of all 
appropriations. Twelve subcommittees were 
created to consider each of the bills. Headed 
by Representative Martin B. Madden, the 
“engineer of the budget,’’ the Committee has 
operated with clock-like precision and has 
examined into the provisions of the bills with 
meticulous care. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee is the final arbiter, for, with the intro- 
duction of the budget, Congress has surrendered 
none of its constitutional powers. The first 
four appropriation bills were cut $54,000,000, 
and it has been estimated that $250,000,000 
will be trimmed from the total estimates. 
General Dawes, when the first bill came to the 
Committee, freely conceded that revisions 
would not be considered an invasion of .the 
sacred document, as the estimates had been 
built up without the full exercise of research 
contemplated by the law. 

There has been, however, no disposition 
manifested to regard the estimates as other 
than the real basis for consideration, The 
dependence placed in the bureau’s judgment is 
reflected in the three firm rules, which Chair- 
man Madden framed, and which, upon careful 
examination, reveal the power wielded by the 
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machinery of the budget. First, it was decreed 


that under no circumstances should the Com- , 


mittee go above the budget estimate. Second, 
ijt was agreed that no administrative officer 
would be allowed to re-open consideration of a 
cut put into effect by the budget. Third, it 
was agreed that the Committee would enact no 
substantive legislation, or take any action 
which, by its nature, would be. tantamount to 
legislating. The rules served notice upon the 
country that the figure mentioned in the budget 
might be considered as the positive maximum of 
government expense. The administrative offi- 
cers were warned that, in order to obtain any 
increase in appropriations, they first had to 
convince the budget officers that it was neces- 
sary and advisable in the light of a unified 
business programme. The Director of the 
Budget, it perhaps may be assumed, is as power- 
ful as the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The assignment of the members to the sub- 
committees was made with due regard to the 
peculiar demands of each department and with 
respect to the particular qualifications of the 
Representatives. Chairman Madden, in a 
manner characteristic of an engineer, has di- 
rected the consideration of the estimates of 
the various departments with such dispatch 
that it is confidently predicted that the Naval 
Bill, the last to be reviewed in deference to the 
arms conference, will have passed the lower 
house in April. Union hours apply. The sub- 
committees work eight full hours daily. There 
are 327 days of sub-committee hearings as- 
signed to the appropriation bills. It would 
thus require a solid year’s work if one com- 
mittee should challenge the whole job. 

An indirect benefit of far-reaching impor- 
tance, if the views of veterans in the lower 
house are to be accepted, is the fact that the 
new system, while developing a group expert 
in the affairs of the spending departments, re- 
leases a large number of Congressmen from 
concentrating on money bills and spurs them 
on to contribute some thought to public affairs. 
“The old alibi of the returning Congressman 
that he could not participate in the vital public 
questions of the day because he had to partici- 
pate in committees charged with spending 
millions, is passé,’’ one expressed the change. 
“It robs him of his camouflage and impresses 
him with the imperative necessity of contribut- 
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ing something to the thought of the country 
if he is to justify his continuance in office.” 


-*The revelations which have come with the 


penetrating researches of the budget makers 
deal brusquely with popular fancies. 

Extravagance in government! “Our _ in- 
vestigations in the six months,” Assistant 
Director William T. Abbott testified before a 
Congressional committee, “lead us to the 
belief that these so-called extravagances and 
wastes are not due so much to extravagances 
and waste of money within the departments 
themselves but are rather due to the fact that 
there has been no coérdination between them, 
and that no departments knew what was going 
on in the other departments, and each was per- 
forming as a separate entity without reference 
to the others or without reference to the whole.” 

Cut down Government expenditures and 
lower taxes! Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
Gilbert says: “It might well be possible to save 
as much as $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 by care- 
ful and scientific reorganization of the Govern- 
ment’s business. It is futile, however, to 
expect that any reorganization of Government 
departments will effect a relatively substantial 
reduction of expenditure.” 

The tell-tale figures are: Interest charges 
$975 ,000,000;sinking fund charge, $283,838,800; 
Veterans Bureau, $455,232,702. The real signi- 
ficance is that we must bear $1,714,071,502 in 
charges annually, no part of which existed 
before the war. 

And yet there is hope. 

The blind-fold, which has been bound around 
the eyes of the public, has been removed. The 
budget, in a succint and direct way, is reveal- 
ing the real condition of the country’s finances 
in a glance. The yield in income is displayed 
alongside the estimated expenditures. The 
responsibility for maintaining this balance is 
fixed. The time has come when the public can 
assert its right to ask that Congress, in advocat- 
ing projects that carry appropriations, shall 
make due provision for the revenue necessary. 

While there is scant reason to believe that 
saving will become more popular than spend- 
ing, thrift in the affairs of state may yet thrive. 
Washington is changing its tune from the rous- 
ing battle cry of the logrollers “Hurrah for the 
Old Flag!—and a New Appropriation” to what 
might aptly be styled “The Pork Barrel Blues.” 
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WHAT OF A COAL STRIKE? 


The Wants of the Miners and the Needs of the Operators. 
The Probable Outcome and Possibilities of the Future 


Strike Will Mean. 


What a 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


WO popular questions are, “Will 
there be a coal strike the first of 
April?” and, “If the miners do stop 
working, how serious and how pro- 
tracted will be the trouble?” 

Since coal ranks second only to food as a life 
necessity, any interference with its production 
becomes at once a matter of vital concern to 
every man, woman, and child intheland. Just 
as the human body must die if deprived of food, 
so must industry perish if deprived of fuel. 

The coal mines in the United States are 
manned by 750,000 employees, of whom about 
500,000 are reported to be members of the 
United Mine Workers of America. In other 
words, two thirds of the miners belong to the 
union. The wage agreement under which the 
so-called “organized” mines operate expires 
March 31st, and if the miners and their employ- 
ers do not enter into a new contract before the 
end of March, it is practically certain that 
a strike will be called by the United Mine 
Workers, and the union mines will be closed 
down. 

In such a case, the non-union mineg would 
doubtless be operated on the basis of a full-time 
schedule, and this output of the unorganized 
collieries would be available to alleviate the 
distress of the strike. Working at top speed, 


the bituminous mines of the country can easily 
produce at the rate of 600,000,000 tons a year. 
Since one third of this productive capacity 
would not be affected by a strike, the nation 
might count on receiving approximately 
4,000,000 tons of coal weekly during the time 
of the strike. 

While 4,000,000 tons of coal each week or- 
dinarily would fall far short of supplying the 
country’s normal need, at the present time of 
slackened business this quantity of coal 
amounts to about one half of what is now going 
into current consumption. Of course it is 
necessary right here that a proper distinction 
be made between anthracite and bituminous 
coal. The anthracite mines are all unionized, 
so that if a strike is called, and the hard-coal 
miners stick to their national union, anthracite 
production will cease entirely, and no hard 
coal at all will be included in the weekly pro- 
duction of 4,000,000 tons just mentioned. 

The situation is made complex and difficult 
to understand by many local factors and cross- 
currents of opinion, concerning which the public 
is not informed. By reason of the importance 
of the commodity produced, the United Mine 
Workers is the basic union of the nation. It is 
now and must continue to be the bulwark of 
the hopes of all the radicals in organized labor. 
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It is the one union that has come out boldly 
and solidly for nationalization of essential in- 
dustries, and all workers who are hoping for 
the realization of this socialistic programme 
fully understand that nationalization of the 
country’s business can make little headway 
unless first of all the production of coal is 
brought under Government control. 

No great union made more substantial prog- 
ress to a high level of wages during the war 
and immediately afterward than did the United 
Mine Workers. This is especially true of the 
bituminous miners who were granted large in- 
creases because of the fact that their employ- 
ment was not so steady as that given workers 
in the hard-coal mines. The base rate of union 
wages in the soft-coal field is now $7.50 a day, 
while in the anthracite mines this same base 
rate is $4.20. Here again it must be under- 
stood that these wage rates are for day labor 
only, and that the wages or earnings of miners 
or other skilled workers are materially higher. 

Even in the anthracite field the wages paid 
mine labor are considerably higher than those 
given to men doing similar work on the rail- 
roads. For instance, let us assume a line of 


track, and that on one side a ditch is being dug 
by railroad employees, while on the other side 


of the track, on mine property, a ditch is being 
excavated by mine workers. On the railroad 
side the men get 30 cents an hour, while on the 
mine side the fellows digging the ditch get 523 
cents—a difference of more than 70 per cent. 
in favor of the colliery employees. 

There never has been a time in the business 
history of our country when a situation had 
such clean-cut, forcible lessons for each and 
every citizen as those afforded by the present 
coal-mining dispute. First, there is the ques- 
tion of what would happen to the nation if 
any organization of workmen were to get abso- 
lute control of all the sources of production of 
a vital commodity like coal. Right now, in 
the face of a falling market for commodities 
and wages, the miners’ union demands higher 
wages, knowing full well that the great economic 
evil of the present moment is the disparity in 
wages, or lack of balance that now exists in our 
industrial life. If the United Mine Workers 
controlled all of the nation’s coal mines, their 
demands doubtless would be even more exorbi- 
tant and their chances of success would be great 
indeed. 

Flushed with their war victories, the miners 
have dreamed a dream of conquest which if 


realized would have given them a measure of 
power never equalled by any class or group of 
our citizens. They anticipated the complete 
unionization of all of the nation’s collieries, and 
to this end spent several millions of dollars. 
When the public sat idly by, some months ago, 
and with little concern read in the newspapers 
about the march of 7,000 armed union coal 
miners in southern West Virginia to organize 
the workers in the non-union mines of Logan 
and Mingo counties in West Virginia, little did 
it realize that right then was being enacted one 
of the mightiest dramas that ever happened in 
our industrial life. This little episode cost the 
United Mine Workers more than $2,000,000, 
according to evidence submitted in court, while 
the operators and the Government each spent 
another round million in resisting the lawless 
attack. If the campaign of the union miners 
in West Virginia had been successful, doubt- 
less other non-union districts in various states 
would likewise have been organized, and now, 
instead of being able to rely on a weekly pro- 
duction of 4,000,000 tons of non-union coal, 
in case of a strike, the country would have been 
completely at the mercy of the United Mine 
Workers. 

The public little realizes what a large debt 
of gratitude it owes to the coal operators in 
the non-union fields for maintaining through 
bitter struggles and hard trials their right to 
employ their labor on such terms as may be 
agreed upon with their workers without the 
influence of the outside professional labor 
leader. The miners’ union has flatly refused 
to recognize present business conditions and 
to carry its share of the burden of deflation. 
While practically all fair-minded people do not 
deny the right of labor to organize, it is certain 
that in the end the present trouble will make 
plain to everyone that here in America no ag- 
gregation of capital, labor, or any other group 
will be permitted to usurp power to the detri- 
ment of other classes of society. The only pro- 
tection this country has to-day is the sub- 
stantial coal production of the non-union mines 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Alabama, and 
a few small outlying districts, in case the union 
miners strike in April. 

Then the present situation also teaches a 
great economic lesson in that it shows how im- 
possible it is for any group of workers to com- 
pensate themselves for a loss of time in a mar- 
ket of declining prices by the inflation of their 
wages. For many weeks the miners have in- 
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sisted that the cure for their ills is a shorter day 
and a five-day week, at a higher wage. During 
the past year the imposition of the inflated 
wage scales on the organized coal districts of 
the country has brought disaster rather than 
benefit to the union workers. For many 
months unemployment has increased in the 
organized fields, while production has shifted 
to the non-union mines, where the wages are 
more in keeping with the times and the rates 
paid in other industries. 

For instance, let us take the unionized New 
River field in southern West Virginia, and the 
unorganized Pocahontas district, lying close 
by in the same state. In the former, the min- 
ing rate has been 83 cents per net ton, while in 
the latter field it averaged about 52 cents. 
But the New River district has only worked 
36.5 days in six months, while the Pocahontas 
mines have been operated 74.7 days. Assum- 
ing that each miner in both districts produced 
10 tons for every day he worked, the New 
River miner would have earned in the six 
months a total of $303, while his brother 
worker in the non-union mines of the Poca- 
hontas field would have earned $392. Here 
we see that the non-union worker, receiving a 
lower wage, has earned 30 per cent. more 
during the last six months than the miner who 
belongs to the union. 

A similar analysis can be made in a number 
of other fields, and the results are quite the 
same. In central Pennsylvania the union 
miner receives $1.14 per ton, while in the 
near-by non-union Somerset district the miner 
gets only 90.31 cents per ton. However, bas- 
ing our calculation on the reports of the United 
States Geological Survey, the non-union worker 
with his lower wage has earned $749.50 as 
against $668.70 paid the union miner. 

In the Pittsburg district of Pennsylvania, 
during the’ last six months of 1921, the union 
mines worked 63 days out of a possible total of 
150, while the non-union mines in the adjoining 
Westmoreland district worked 82.5 days. 
Down in West Virginia, the union mines in the 
Kanawha district during the same period of 
time operated only 39 days, or but 26 per cent. 
of the possible full time while the mines in the 
unorganized Logan field worked 71 days. 
During the same six months union mines in 

-Ohio were operated 34 days, while across the 
Ohio River, in the Panhandle district of West 
Virginia, the non-union mines worked 83 days. 
In this latter case, the non-union miners got in 
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2.4 times as many days as did their brothers on 
the other side of the river who belonged to the 
union. It would be impossible to find a more 
convincing argument to prove the futility of 
any plan that attempts to maintain the earn- 
ings of workers during a period of deflation and 
part-time employment by forcing advances in 
wages. 

For several months the United Mine Workers 
have been showing the country what an effec- 
tive method they have of “killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg”. The unions’ insist- 
ence that the inflated rates of wages be adhered 
to by their employers has prevented the opera- 
tors in the organized districts from competing 
for coal contracts in the common markets. 
The result is that the owners of the non-union 
mines have been making money, while the 
operators in the organized fields have been 
getting poorer day by day. In other words, 
the policy of the union has been one calculated 
to strengthen its foes and weaken its supporters. 
One certain outcome has been the embitter- 
ment of the mine owfers in the union fields, 
who are now united in the firm conviction that 
they cannot safely and profitably continue in 
business if they must deal with a union whose 
leaders so completely disregard their interests 
in the fight they are waging to hold their mar- 
kets against non-union competition. 

No matter what happens on the first of April, 
the owners of union mines in the bituminous 
field will not find themselves in worse shape 
than they are to-day. They know full well 
that if there ever was a time to make a fight for 
what they feel are their rights, that time is now. 
It is probable they will present a solid front, 
and there is considerable likelihood that they 
will hold out for the abolition of the “check- 
off.”” In such a case, the miners will be com- 
pelled to put up a fight, for of all the victories 
they have won in the past, and of all the prac- 
tices to benefit the union which they have 
forced the operators to establish, the “check- 
off,”’ according to their way of thinking, is most 
Vital. 

The “check-off” insures for the miners a 
closed-shop plan of working, for under this 
scheme the officials of the local union have a 
complete list of the names of all the men work- 
ing in or around the mine. These same union 
officials are given power to dictate to the opera- 
tor just what amount of money each month 
shall be deducted from the pay of the men and 
turned over to the union. No labor organiza- 
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tion ever before devised such a perfect scheme 
to hold its membership and strengthen its 
finances with a minimum of effort, for under 
this plan the mine operators collect the union 
dues from the workers for the union. So effec- 
tive is this system that it nets the United Mine 
Workers approximately $20,000,000 each year. 
In other words, since this charge is added 
directly to the cost of coal, the public pays 
about five cents a ton on all coal consumed, 
to furnish a fund for the use of the United 
Mine Workers to extend their authority and 
boost their wages. 

Is it any wonder that the mine workers are 
willing to go to the mat in their fight to retain 
the “check-off”? Is it any wonder that the 
miners in the anthracite field have decided to 
fight for the establishment of this same system 
in the hard-coal mines? Is it any wonder that 
most coal-mine owners have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the “check-off”’ contains too many 
possibilities for great injury to the nation as well 
as to the coal business to be tolerated longer? 

At no time in the past has there been so little 
common ground for a compromise of existing 
differences between the coal operators and their 
employees. The cost of labor in producing a 


ton of hard coal has increased 141 per cent. 


since 1913. In the bituminous mines the ad- 
vance in labor cost during the last eight years 
has been even greater. In the face of this 
condition andthe additional fact that the prices 
of most of our essential raw materials have 
dropped back to near or below pre-war levels, 
the mine workers not only have refused to 
yield anything, but insist on the acceptance of 
demands which will further increase the cost 
of fuel. The average man on the street will 
likely consider such a position absurd, but let 
no one overlook the truth that the miners’ 
leaders are engulfed in a whirlpool of inside 
politics which has its origin in the struggle 
now going on between the radicals and the more 
conservative element in the United Mine 
Workers for control of that organization. John 
Mitchell is the only man who ever had sufficient 
control of the miners’ union to force the men in 
that organization to recognize economic condi- 
tions and accept a reduction in wages. There 
is great need to-day for leaders in the field of 
labor who would have the foresight to see and 
the power to sell their followers the idea that 
there are times when a moderate retreat is the 
very best form of strategy. 

The president of the United Mine Workers 


declares that the union will not take any back- 
ward step, and that excessive charges by rail- 
roads and middlemen, not wages, are responsi- 
ble for high coal prices. He further insists 
that the organized miners do not propose to 
have their standard of living determined by 
the level of wages now established in the non- 
union fields. This reflects the attitude of the 
leaders of the miners who draw their salaries 
regularly each month whether conditions are 
good or bad, but there is reason to believe that 
the rank and file in the union, who have suffered 
greatly in recent months, are not so set on en- 
tering into a protracted struggle for the main- 
tenance of their war victories. Thousands of 
union miners have left the organized districts 


“and are now working in non-union fields. In 


dozens of places the miners in a body have 
withdrawn from membership in the union, in 
order that they might accept a lower wage, 
thus securing steadier employment by enabling 
their employer to produce coal at a lower cost 
and secure contracts in competition with near- 
by non-union producers. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding that public 
opinion is strongly opposed to the course being 
pursued by the United Mine Workers, that the 
sympathy of the average citizen in case of a 
strike will be on the side of the operators, that 
prices and wages generally in-other industries 
have declined, that thousands of men and 
women are still out of employment, that a large 
part of the membership of the miners’ union 
would be willing to accept a lower scale of 
wages, and that the treasury of the United Mine 
Workers is low in funds, there is certain to be a 
strike of the miners the first of April, unless 
something bordering on a miracle soon occurs. 

In times past the disagreements between 
the operators and the miners practically always 
have come at times when prices and wages 
have either been standing still or advancing, 
and as a result, it has been possible frequently, 
when new wage scales had not been determined 
upon by April 1st, for the miners to continue at 
work, at the existing rate of wages, until a new 
agreement had been consummated between 
their leaders and the operators. Insucha case, 
when the new contract called for higher wages, 
the operators were then obliged to pay to the 
miners the differences owed them on the new 
scale, dating back to April 1st. At the present 
time, this plan cannot be followed, for we are 
in a declining wage market, and if the new con- 
tracts were to call for a lower rate of pay, as 
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the operators intend they shall, there would be 
little likelihood that the men would pay back 
to the companies the amounts paid them at 
the old wage scale, over and above what they 
should have received under their new contract 
after the first of April. This makes it prac- 
tically certain that the miners will not continue 
at work after the first of April, pending the 
settlement of their differences with the opera- 
tors, if a new contract has not been agreed 
upon before then. 

It is unfortunate for the country at large 
that labor disputes of this kind must be settled 
by the exercise of brute strength. It requires 
only a hasty review of past troubles in the 
labor world to show plainly that we have made 
very little progress in a generation in develop- 
ing in the leaders of workmen and the repre- 
sentatives of employers an unselfish spirit of 
fair play, a recognition of public responsibility 
and a desire to arbitrate all differences. 

The bituminous miners believed that high 
wages would remedy their problem of part- 
time employment; but instead of being a 
remedy, high wages in the face of industrial 
deflation have only aggravated the situation 
and nearly ruined the soft-coal miners. For in- 
stance, in the hard-coal field, where the base 
rate is $4.20 a day as compared with $7.50 in 
the bituminous mines, the hard-coal workers, 
with their lower wage, made 66.5 per cent. 
greater earnings in the last six months than 
did the organized bituminous miners. Never- 
theless, there has been no change of heart or 
opinion on the part of the miners’ leaders in 
the matter of wages in the face of this evidence 
that they are pursuing an economic. fallacy. 
Leadership that is inconsiderate and blind to 
accepted fundamental principles is rapidly 
bringing organized labor throughout the coun- 
try into the same state of ill-repute in which 
capital found itself not many years ago, be- 
cause of the egoism, selfishness, and stupidity 
of dollar chasers who tried to be a law unto 
themselves. Organized labor must be controlled 
just as organized capital is now controlled. The 
unions must not have powers above the people 
and greater than the Government. 

Nothing would be more deplorable than the 
destruction of the unions, but that is just what 
will surely happen if workmen continue to fol- 
low the lead of agitators who profit by foment- 
ing unrest. Throughout the country are 
uninformed demagogues who look with alarm 
upon any plan that will likely develop a satisfied 


workman. Discontent is their meal-ticket. 
These mischievous individuals who pander to 
the passions of the multitude are as undesirable 
in our life as are the autocrats of wealth who 
believe in the efficacy of the empty dinner pail 
as a cure for social unrest. What we need is 
more education of the mind and less starvation 
of the stomach. 

The coal industry has been a sore spot in our 
industrial life for many years. The anthracite 
business has been stabilized to a much greater 
degree than has bituminous mining, but in all 
branches of the industry, and especially in the 
production of soft coal, we must perfect our 

practices and eliminate methods that now pro- 
duce such enormous waste. We have the 
greatest natural supplies of coal in the world, 
and there is no good reason why prices for this 
basic commodity in the United States should be 
high and burdensome. The first necessary step 
toward a satisfactory fuel situation is a material 
reduction in wages, but after that has been ac- 
complished there is much to be done in the way 
of improving our practices of coal utilization. 

The ultimate end, or at least the end we can 

see now, is the separation of coal into its three 


y important components—fuel gas, tar, and 


ammonia. When this time comes, and it may 
not be so far off as some think, we shall have 
solved the problem of seasonal demand, and 
we shall have stopped the waste of valuable ele- 
ments that now pollute our atmosphere and 
not only injure health, but increase our laundry 
bills, soil and destroy our house furnishings, add 
to the expense of painting the exteriors of our 
buildings and raise our tax-bills through mak- 
ing it necessary for municipalities to maintain 
expensive departments to remove ashes. 

In several parts of our country we have com- 
munities where gas wells and coal mines are 
situated side by side. In such districts no one 
thinks of burning coal in preference to gas, 
although the solid fuel is abundant right at 
their front doorstep. This preference for gas 
as a heating agent exists not only because 
the gas is cleaner and more convenient, but also 
for the reason that it requires only 57 per cent. 
as many heat units in the form of gas to do the 
same amount of work as are necessary when 
coal is used. Then add to this economy the 
saving that results from the conservation of 
the ammonia for fertilizing and other purposes, 
and the tar for the manufacture of a hundred 
products froma timber preservative to a cure for 
a cold, and ask yourself, “Why burn coal raw?” 





LETTERS OF A HIGH-MINDED MAN 
FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Public Service as an Aim in Life; Politics as a Practical Means. 


A Trust 


in the People that Made the People Trust Him so that He Success- 


fully Carried His Ideals Through the Processes of Practical Politics 


N 1886 Franklin 
K. Lane began 
work as a news- 
paper reporter in 
San Francisco 

with twenty-two years 
to his credit, a college 
education, an eager 
mind, a cheerful and 
optimistic disposition, 
and an ambition to 
serve his fellow man. 

This purpose was 
not merely instinctive 
with him; it was con- 
cretely thought out. 
For instance, in May, 
1888, two years out of 
college, he wrote to 
John Wigmore, a 
friend of about his age 
whohad gone from San 
Francisco to Harvard 
and who was then prac- 
tising law in Boston. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Born Charlottetown, P. E. I. Canada, July 
15, 1864. . 

Moved to California about 1871. 

Graduated from University of California, 1886. 

Reporter in San Francisco, 1886-89. 

Admitted to Bar of California, 1889. 

Went to New York as correspondent of San 
Francisco Chronicle, 1880. 

Moved to Tacoma and bought interest in 
Tacoma News, 1890. 

Married Miss Anne Wintermute in Tacoma, 
1893. 

Returned to San Francisco, 1895. 

Corporation Counsel, 1898-03 

Ran for Governor, 1902. 

Ran for Mayor, 1903. 

Practised law in San Francisco, 1903-6. 

Member of the Interstate Commerce Comis- 
sion, 1906-1913. 

Secretary of the Interior, 1913-1920 

Vice-President Mexican Petroleum Co. 
March, 1920-May 18-1921. 

Died, May 18, 1921. 


>. 


“Sooner or later | 
shall breathe its [Bos- 
ton’s} intellectual at- 
mosphere—that I may 
outgrow provincialism 
and become intellec- 
tual by force of habit 
rather than will. How 
long it will be before 
the wish can be grati- 
fied I cannot tell. 
Probably next vear. 
You see, the law is not 
altogether after my 
taste. I feel it a waste 
of time to spend days 
quarreling like school 
boys over a few hun- 
dred dollars. | feel all 
the time as if [ must be 
engaged in some life 
work which will make 
more directly for the 
good of my fellows. I 
feel the need which 
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the world manifests for broader ideas in eco- 
nomics, politics, the philosophy of life, and all 
social questions. Feeling so I cannot coop 
myself in a law library behind a pile of briefs, 
spending my days and nights in a search of 
some authority which will save my client’s 
dollar. A newspaper desk has much greater 
attraction for me. | am unsettled however as 
to my permanent work.” 

The next paragraph in that letter was de- 
voted to politics. The two paragraphs are 
a fair key to Lane’s life. The motive of the 
first paragraph is service to his fellow men; the 
motive of the next is politics, the practical 
means by which this service could be accom- 
plished. 

Lane’s idea of politics was to inject his round 
head full of ideas and optimism, and his vig- 
orous, thickset body into the machinery of 
government from the ward up. In December, 
1888, he wrote Wigmore: 

“Ferd [Ferdinand Vassault, a college friend] 
and several others with myself are now organiz- 
ing what will some day be a great state, if not a 
great national, institution. We call it the Young 
Men’s Democratic League—it is to be made up 
of young men from twenty-one to forty-five: 
its scope, national politics, election of President 
and Congressmen, and its immediate purpose 
to inform the people on the tariff question. 
When our Constitution is published you shall 
have one. We expect to organize branches all 
over the state and in a year or two we will be 
strong in the thousands. 

“Your election article was of a singular kind 
but very good. I have loaned it out among the 
old crowd. | spoke of it to Judge Sullivan, 
who is compiling authorities on the ‘intention 
of the voter’ as governing, where the spelling 
is wrong on a ballot. Sullivan ran for Supreme 
Justice and ran thousands ahead of his ticket 
(the Democratic) but thinks that he was de- 
feated by votes thrown out in Alameda and Los 
Angeles counties because of irregularities in the 
ballots—in one case his initials were printed 
“J. D.” instead of “J. F.”—in another in- 
stance, his name was printed a little below the 
title of the office, because of the narrowness of 
the ticket. If these ballots were counted for 
him he thinks he would have won. He will 
likely take this case to the Supreme Court.” 

When Lane wrote the last part of this letter, 
he did not know that later in life he himself 
was to lose the Governorship of California be- 
cause “the intentions of the voters” was 


thwarted—in other words that he was to be 
counted out. Lane’s efforts for ballot reform 
give a fair picture of his conception of a citizen’s 
duty in a democracy. He worked with the 
same enthusiasm in this cause, in which his 
personal fortunes were not involved, as he did 
later when he was the standard bearer of a 
reform movement or when he held high office 
in the Government. It was this disinterested 
character of the man as much as his abilities 
which led to his success in political life. In 
February, 1899, he wrote Wigmore: 

“A half dozen postals and letters from you 
look up at me reprovingly, but | must plead 
great business pressure. | never have been 
busier in my life than in the last two weeks. 
Ballot Reform has taken up a very great por- 
tion of my time. I have just returned from a 
lobbying trip to Sacramento. The bill will not 
pass, though the best men in both houses favor 
it. | went up on the invitation of the chairman 
of the Assembly Committee to address the 
Committee. I spoke for an hour and a half. 
At the end of that time only one man in the 
group openly opposed the scheme and he con- 
fessed that the bill would do just what | claimed 
for it. 

“The Committee of the Senate decided with- 
out debate on the bill to report adversely to it. 
I got them to reconsider their vote and we will 
have a hearing at any rate before the bill is 
killed. The Legislature is altogether for 
boodle. The papers continue to boom Ballot 
Reform barring your friend, the Alta. 

“Your book (‘The Australian Ballot System’) 
has been of the greatest assistance to me. | 
virtually made my speech from it and left the 
book with the Chairman of the Committee at 
his special request. So that I have no copy to 
review. | seein last night’s Post a two-column 
review of the book, which I suppose you will 
have a copy of. Had I not been so very busy | 
would have had your book extensively reviewed 
in several of the papers. Now I am without a 
copy and without the address of the publisher. 
If you have not made other arrangements, and 
think it best, send on a couple of the books, 
one for Ferd and one for myself, and we will 
grind out something for the papers. 

T tell you I felt quite proud in addressing the 
distinguished legislature to refer to ‘my friend 
Wigmore’s book.’”’ 

Lane was admitted to the bar in 1889, but he 
did not give up his newspaper work. He had 
written Wigmore in the spring of 1888: 
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“TI am regularly on the Chronicle staff— 
chiefly writing sensational stories. I get a 
regular salary of twenty-five dollars a week 
besides some extras and have as easy and 
pleasant a billet as there is on the paper— 
though editorial work would be more to my 
liking.” 

Again later in May, 1888, he wrote Wigmore: 

“| am coming nearer to you. On Monday 
| leave to take up my residence in New York 
as correspondent for the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 1 do not know where | will be located, 
but mail addressed to me at the Hoffman House 
will reach me when [| arrive, which will be in 
about ten days. 

“My purpose is to breathe a new atmosphere 
for a while so that I may broaden. We must 
make arrangements soon to meet. I! want to 
know your New York reform friends.” 

Lane did meet Wigmore’s “reform friends”’ 
in New York, or at any rate like-minded men, 
for he was a member of the Reform Club, then 
an active and effective organization interested 
in civil service and tariff reform. He also did 
some campaigning in New York State for 
Cleveland. Mr. John Burns, an intimate of 
Lane’s in New York recently gave this picture 
of Lane’s life in New York. 

“When I knew Lane in New York he repre- 
presented a San Francisco newspaper, The 
Chronicle, | think, as correspondent. He was 
not wholeheartedly in sympathy with the 
sensational aspect of journalism, and he al 
ways scoffed at the idea of the newspaper writ- 
ers constituting a modern priesthood. For 
this and other services, he received | think, 
$2000 a year, which, even thirty years ago, did 
not admit of luxury and riotous living. He 
had lodgings on East 25th Street ‘near Lex- 
ington Avenue,’ which he said sounded better 
than ‘near Third Avenue,’ but the lodgings 
and his whole scale of living were very modest 
indeed, and as he said, he had no expensive 
vices. But he was always free-handed even 
on these limited resources. He had little or no 
part in organized social life, in the way of din- 
ners, dances, or receptions, but had two or 
three intimate men friends, and a host of ac- 
quaintances in all walks of life. | remember 
particularly a walk from Union Square to the 
Hoffman House of an afternoon when at every 
turn he seemed to come on a long lost friend. 

“He was one of half a dozen young men who 
constituted themselves into the most informal 
of Browning Clubs. We met every Sunday at 


each other’s lodgings (I don’t think any of us 
went to church in those days), and conscien- 
tiously read aloud “The Ring and the Book.”’ 
This was followed by an adjournment for din- 
ner and discussion. The dinner was usually at 
Plavano’s on Madison Square. Where are 
such dinners and such wine to be had? And in 
those days all for seventy-five cents! | don’t 
think that after all we discussed Browning very 
much, but much talk there was, and we settled 
at least the graver matters of religion and poli- 
tics with all the assurance of five and twenty. 

“In those days Lane’s chief hero was Cleve- 
land and his oracle, Godkin, [editor] of the New 
York Evening Post. 1 don’t think Lane ever 
met Godkin, but he was on terms with Mr. 
Bishop, [Joseph Bucklin Bishop, editor of the 
letters of Theodore Roosevelt] then an as- 
sistant editor. He had a great belief in the 
Civil Service Reform movement of that time. 
Certainly it was needed, but in his later opinion 
it was hardly so successful as he had hoped. 
The “new fangled” examinations, as they were 
contemptuously called, indeed kept out a 
horde of the most ignorant from places where 
some education is desirable, but he admitted 
that they were inefficient against the subtler 
forms of jobbery and favoritism. 

“In one of the numerous ‘investigations’ 
of the New York Police, | remember some 
suspected worthy was vouched for, surely by 
an Irishman, as ‘a good man but not a moral 
man.’ But Lane might be called a good man 
and a moral man, rather than a religious man. 
| do not think either ritual or dogma appealed 
to him nor that he recognized the supernatural 
element in any religion, and so, for him, one 
religion was as good as another. But his 
moral perceptions were nearly infallible, recog- 
nizing the literally infinite difference between 
right and wrong, although charitable enough 
to those who did not share his perceptions.” 

It is interesting that at this time when Lane 
was working for civil service reform another 
young reformer with whom he was later to 
have much to do, Theodore Roosevelt, had just 
been appointed Civil Service Commissioner 
by President Harrison. 

In 1890 Lane came back from New York and 
went to Tacoma, Washington, as editor and 
part owner of the Tacoma Daily News. In 
1893 he married Miss Anne Wintermute of 
Tacoma. Two years‘later he was back again in 
San Francisco, this time practising law with 
his brother George W. Lane. His interest in 
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politics and law led to his selection as one of a 
committee to draw up a new charter for the 
city. This being done, his friends persuaded 
him to be a candidate for city and county 
corporation counsel in the hope that he might 
help interpret the new document. As he wrote 
Wigmore in 1898, he was elected. 

“This is a formal note of acknowledgment 
of the service rendered me in the campaign, 
which has just closed successfully. There were 
only three Democrats elected on the general 
ticket, the Mayor, Assessor, and myself. I ran 
four thousand five hundred votes ahead of my 
ticket. It was a splendid tribute to worth! | 
never before realized how discriminating the 
American public is. A man who scoffs at 
Democratic institutions must be a tyrant at 
heart or a defeated candidate. | tell you the 
people know a good man when they see one. 

“My opponent was the present Attorney 
General of the State, W. F. Fitzgerald, a very 
capable man, and probably the best man on 
the Republican ticket. He has been steadily 
in office for thirty years, in Mississippi, Arizona, 
and California, and this is his first defeat, and 
] sincerely regret that | had to take a fall out of 
sucha gentleman. .. . 

“Now, the perplexing problem arises as to 


how long I shall hold office. The term is for two 


years. The new charter comes up before the 
coming legislature for approval in January, and 
that instrument provides for another election 
next fall, to fill all City and County offices. 
My own judgment is, though | haven’t investi- 
gated the matter as yet, that by the legislature’s 
approving the charter the official term of an 
office-holder cannot be abridged. The legisla- 
ture may, however, pass an act abolishing all 
the present office, to take effect on January 1, 
1900, when the new charter goes into effect, but 
it seems to me unlikely that the legislature will 
do this, inasmuch as it is largel. Republican, 
and the Republicans for the first time in many 
years have practically all the patronage offices 
in the city, so that | am already worried as to 
the future. 

“T don’t want to stay in politics, two years in 
office will be long enough for me. | hope that 
] shall make a creditable record.” 

“| don’t want to stay in politics.” This idea 
was frequently repeated in all Lane’s correspon- 
dence. For himself this was true. Office for 
its own sake he didn’t want. But he never 
refused a chance “to engage in some life work 
which will make more directly for the good of 
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my fellows.” He recognized politics as this 
life work. His idealism was both self-sacrificing 
and practical. 

In November, 1900, he writes to Wigmore of 
his further political success: 

“This is to be a mere bulletin. | am elected 
again—10,500 majority, the largest received by 
any candidate. You expected me to run for 
Mayor, I know. Well, it was offered me, the 
nomination, I mean, and all my campaign 
expenses promised. But I couldn’t accept, 
having told the Labor Union people that | was 
a candidate for City Attorney and not for 
Mayor. | didn’t have one single word of praise 
from a newspaper in the campaign. They 
hardly mentioned the fact that I was a candi- 
date. It was jolly good therefore to win as | 
did. 

“And my congratulations to you, my honored 
friend, Dean Wigmore (Wigmore had become 
dean of the Faculty of Law at Northwestern 
University). Next year | am to publish my 
“opinions,” a copy of which of course will go 
to you, but not by virtue of your office, old man. 
You are arriving of course, but there is some- 
thing better in store. A Federal Judgeship is 
the thing for you; and when | get into the 
Cabinet you shall have it. But don’t wait till 
then: I’m gray and bald now and my boy al- 
ready patronizes me. So don’t wait, but get 
your lines out, and one of these days you'll 
make it. Where next I shall land | don’t know, 
probably in a law office, praying for clients.” 

In 1902 when he was thirty eight years old, 
he was nominated for Governor. In that cam- 
paign he stated publicly the political code which 
he- had often stated privately and which he 
always adhered to. 

“No man should have a political office be- 
cause he wants a job. A public office is not a 
job, it is an opportunity to do something for 
the public. Once in office it remains for him 
to prove that the opportunity was not wasted. 
I] wish to be the Governor of my state, not be- 
cause of the salary nor the honor of holding such 
a high place but because of the greater honor 
and satisfaction that will come if | can, as the 
administrator of state affairs, bring content- 
ment to a larger number of our people or add 
a mite to their faith in public government.” 

In this election he was balloted in and 
counted out. What happened is best told in 
his own words in a letter he wrote Woodrow 
Wilson on July 3, 1912,just after Wilson’s first 
nomination for the Presidency: 
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DEAR GOVERNOR: 

| wish to add my congratulations to the 
thousands you are receiving. Your nomination 
gives heart to every man in the United States 
who is working for clean politics and who 
believes that a democracy can “make good.” 

| have marked this 
letter “‘Confidential”’ 
because | want to 
put into it a bit of 
personal experience 
that may be helpful 
to you. 

| ran for Governor 
of California 10 years 
ago on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. My 
nomination was op- 
posed bitterly by Mr. 
Hearst. He pledged 
himself to my friends 
without my solicita- 
tion to give the 
ticket his support. 
My defeat was ef- 
fected by him. | ran 
63,000 votes ahead 
of my ticket and was 
defeated upon the 
face of the returns by 
some 2,000 majority. 
This was brought 
about by throwing 
out 6,700 votes that 
were cast for me. 
These votes were not 
counted because 
Hearst men were in 
control of the organization in those counties. 

| made two mistakes. In the first place | 
sought to conciliate the Hearst forces by leaving 
them in positions where they could do me harm 
—on the State Executive Committee and as 
Chairmen of County Committees. My other 
mistake was in not telling frankly to the people 
the overtures made by Hearst and his friends 
which I had rejected and in not revealing at the 
time the insidious methods pursued by his 
newspapers and his organization to encompass 
my defeat. 1 thought that the dignified thing 
was to keep silence, and that the people could 
draw their own inferences. | am now con- 
vinced that that is not giving the people a 
square deal, for it is not making them ac- 
quainted with the situation. 


MR. LANE AS SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Lane gave the appearance of middle age when he was 
still quite young and changed very little until the last years 
of his life when his hair began to grow gray 


Theday after! was nominated Hearst sent. . . 
[a high official] of the state to me with a state- 
ment which he wished me to sign, under which 
| would have agreed to repudiate one of my 
friends, an honorable man but not popular with 
Hearst. | refused to sign this statement and 
wrote out an express 
statement of what 
my position would 
be regarding all po- 
litical leaders, which 
statement he did not 
publish. 

The condition. of 
his support was that 
| should drive out of 
politics one of his 
political enemies who 
was in no sense a 
public enemy. The 
; [official] who 
brought this proposi- 
tion to me told me 
later that he never 
felt as humiliated in 
his life as he did in 
making that proposi- 
tion. He could not 
refuse to do it inas- 
much as his future 
livelihood depended 
upon his ealliance 
with Hearst. 

Next Hearst at- 
tempted to organize 
the labor unions 
against me, and the 
Catholic church. 
My father was a Methodist preacher. He 
thought, therefore, that in all of my newspaper 
writing and otherwise | would show some 
sympathy with the A. P. A. movement. A 
reporter for one of Hearst’s papers . 
told me that he had searched every word that 
I had written since boyhood—every speech 
that | had made—to find some expression upon 
which a covert attack along this line could be 
based. In this he failed. Then Hearst got a 
Catholic priest who was extremely influential 
to seek a conference with me in which | was 
asked to give him a veto upon all patronage 
in the state which involved the appointment 
of a Catholic, which pledge of course | refused 
to give. This man’s force was turned strongly 
against me, and this priest was at that time 
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SENATOR DAVID B. HILL OF NEW YORK 


The leader of the Democratic party in his state when Lane was in New York. Lane 
In 1904 Hill suggested Lane’s 


name for vice-president on the Democratic ticket 


met him while campaigning for Cleveland in 1889. 


(though | did not know it then), the political 


adviser of Hearst. As to the labor unions, he 
secured the nomination in San Francisco of one 
of his own reporters for Congress, a member of 
the labor union, who refused to participate in 
my meetings but gave a nominal endorsement 
to my candidacy. 

When a boy putting myself through college, 
| was business manager of a temperance paper 
which advocated prohibition. He published 
extracts from this paper and credited them to 
me, and on the morning of election day sent a 
special train throughout the whole of Northern 
California containing an issue of his paper ap- 
pealing to the saloon keepers and wine growers 
for my defeat. 

All this time no editorial word of his disfavor 


appeared, but in every new 
article there was in th: 
headline a cunning turn o: 
twist calculated to arouse 
prejudice against me. 
notice in this morning’s 
issue of the American the 
same policy is being pursued 
regarding you. 

Later when he budded 
as a candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1904 he sought an 
interview with me and said 
that he was not to blame 
for the policy that had been 
pursued. Our _ interview 
closed with this dialogue: 

“Mr. Lane, if you ever 

wish anything that I can 
do, all you will have to do 
will be to send me a tele- 
gram asking and it will be 
done.” 

To which I| responded; 

“Mr. Hearst, if you ever 
get a telegram from me ask- 
ing you to do anything you 
can put that telegram down 
as a forgery.” 

You can have no con- 

ception of the things this 
man will do. His agents 
boasted that during my 
campaign he had a ste- 
nographic report of every 
word that passed between 
myself and my wife over 
the telephone. When the 
betting was strongly in my favor in the last 
few days of the campaign his men put thou- 
sands of dollars into pool rooms and saloons to 
break down the odds that were in my favor. . 
a detective disguised as a reporter followed me 
throughout the whole campaign making daily 
reports of every interview that | had and every 
word that | said. 

Now, the great mistake | made was in not 
boldly telling the public just what | knew was 
transpiring. | felt that it was a personal mat- 
ter with which the public was not concerned, 
but I know now as I have gotten older and 
seen more of politics that it was a public mat- 
ter of the first importance as to which the pub- 
lic should have had knowledge. When elec- 
tion day came, his friends held back 
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the returns for 48 hours until they found how 
large a vote was necessary to overcome the 
majority that | had and then we found in the 
six counties that we later investigated that 
nearly 7,000 votes which should have been 
counted for me were [thrown out on 
a technicality. | 


Count upon it with certainty that 


he [Hearst] is your implacable enemy from 
now on, no matter what his professions may 
be. Give his friends no opportunity to do you 
harm. He has no personal friends, but he has 
a vast army of employees as reporters, attor- 
neys, and business associates. | am glad that 
I never yielded to any request that he made— 
not only because thereby | have | ved 
my own self-respect, but because every man in 
politics whom he has ever used he has de- 
stroyed 
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| hope that you may have success, and | 
wish that it were in my power personally to 
assist in your campaign, but this is forbidden 
by my position. | have written thus frankly 
to you, and | have said to you more than | 
have said to any one other than a personal 
friend regarding this matter, because-| am go- 
ing to Canada to-night and will not be back 
until your campaign is in full swing and there- 
fore could not speak to you in person. 
Faithfully yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


Again in 1903 Lane was a candidate for the 
office of Mayor of San Francisco and this time 
he was defeated. He wrote Wigmore in 
January, 1904: 

“What the effect of my defeat for Mayor will 
be it is, of course, impossible to say. Its im- 
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Broadway and 25th Street, which, with the Fifth Avenue Hotel, was a centre of political 


life in Lane’s time in New York. 


In this neighborhood, on 32nd Street. was the Reform Club 
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THE BOSSES 
HAVE MADE 

A BOLD 
ATTEMPT TO 
BLACKMAIL A 
FREE PEOPLE 
OuT OF THEIR, 
POLITICAL 
RIGHTS 


A CARTOON OF MR. LANE AS A CAMPAIGNER 


When he was championing the reform Charter of the City 
of San Francisco, a document which he helped to write 


mediate effect has been to throw me into the 
active practice of law, and thus far | have not 
starved. It will, of course, not lead to my re- 
tirement from politics, but it will postpone, no 
doubt, the realization of some ambitions. | 
think I wrote you just what my state of mind 
was previous to the nomination. | did not wish 
to make the fight, did everything that was in 
my power to avoid the nomination, and even 
went so far as to hold up the convention in a 
formal letter which | addressed to it, telling 
them that I did not wish to be Mayor of San 
Francisco and begging them to get someone 
else. The fight was along class lines entirely; 
the employers on one side and the wage earners 
on the other. The Republican nominee repre- 
sented the employers, the Union Labor nominee 
the wage earners. | stood for good government 
and in the battle my voice could hardly be 
heard. It was a splendid old fight in which 
every interest that was vicious, violent, or 
corrupt was solidly against me. And while | 
did not win the election, | lost nothing in 
prestige by the defeat save among politicians 


who are always looking for availability. 
It was not, in the nature of things, up 
to me to run for Mayor, but my people 
all believed that I was assured of elec- 
tion and felt that | was the only man 
who could possibly be elected. I acted 
out of a sense of loyalty to my party 
and a desire to do something to rid the 
_ city of its present cursed administration. 
However, it may in the end be a very 
fortunate thing, for | know no career more 
worthless than that of a perpetual office- 
seeker. 

“T received a letter from a friend in New 
York yesterday, telling me that Senator 
Hill [David B. Hill of New York] had told 
him that the New York delegation would 
cast its vote for me for Vice-President at 
the Democratic National convention, and 
that he regarded me as the most available 
man to nominate; but, of course, | sent 
back word that that was not to be con- 
sidered. 

“| should judge from the Examiner here, 
that Hearst was making a very strong fight 
for a delegation from Illinois. His boom 


seems to me to be increasing. That it is 
possible for such a man to receive the nom- 


ination is too humiliating to be thought of.”’ 


Lane was a real believer in popular | 
government. He knew well enough that all 
the people could not give intelligent thought 
to politics and that many that could would 
not. But he also believed that enough could 
and would to make the worst practices of 
machine politics unnecessary. For instance, 
in 1904 he wrote to I. B. Dockweiler [a 
lawyer in Los Angeles, later Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman] concerning the Cali- 
fornia delegation to the National Democratic 
Convention of 1904: 


My DEAR DOCKWEILER: 

You ask in your favor, of the 14th whether 
California will send a delegation to St. Louis 
pledged to Mr. Hearst and if this programme 
has been agreed upon, as is the report in Los 
Angeles. 

| cannot tell what the Democrats of Cali- 
fornia will do, but | know what they should do. 
A delegation should go from this state that is 
free, unowned, unpledged, made up of men 
whose prime interest is that of their party and 
whom the party does not need to bind with 
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pledges. To pledge the delegation is to make 
the delegates mere pawns, puppets, counters, 
coins to.trade with—so much political wam- 
pum. 

The object in holding a national convention 
is not to please the vanity nor gratify the am- 
bition of any individual but to select a national 
standard bearer who will proudly lead the 
party in the campaign and be a credit to the 
party and an honor to the nation, if elected. 
Surely the Democracy of California can select 
delegates who can be depended upon to be 
guided by these considerations. To tie the 
delegates hand and foot, toss them into a 
bag, and sling them over the shoulder of one 
man to barter as he may please is not con- 
sistent with my notion of the dignity of their 
position, nor does it appeal to me as the most 
certain manner of making them effective in en- 
larging and emphasizing the power of the state. 
For we must remember that California is now 
regarded, for many reasons, as one of the most 
important states in the Union. We are striv- 
ing for recognition as a first-class power and 
within our party, as without, it should be our 
duty and our pleasure to make this state strong 
in the national councils, that we may have 
voice, not merely in ques- 
tions of patronage, but in 
the broader and more vital 
questions of national policy 
as affecting this coast. 

As to your suggestion of a 
programme to deliver this 
state to one candidate—if 
there is such a programme— 
| am not a party to it, never 
have been, and never will 
be. | amconvinced that this 
state cannot be delivered 
by any one, nor by any 
cabal or clique. The Demo- 
crats of California, so far as 
I know them, are not of that 
kind whom it is safe to at- 
tempt to deliver or to drive. 

They area very self-respect- 


SOME OF MR. LANE’S CAM- 
PAIGN MATERIAL 

In his first campaign for public 

office, when he ran as candidate 

for the office of Attorney for the 

City and County of San Francisco 
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ing and independent body of men who, in 
the main, do their own thinking. They will 
do much for the sake of harmony so long as 
party welfare and public good are not sacrificed ; 
but they must be permitted to make their own 
programme irrespectiveof the personalalliances, 
affiliations, or ambitions of politicians. 

Personally, | am not in active political life. 
My views upon party questions | do not at- 
tempt to impose upon my party, yet I know of 
no reason why I should hesitate to give them 
expression. I cannot but believe that if many 
a man were more indifferent to his future ne 
would be more certain to have a future. 

There is one reason which, to my mind, should 
forbid my active direction of any organized 
movement against Mr. Hearst, namely, the 
attitude of his paper during my recent cam- 
paign for the governorship. | do not wish 
it to be said or thought that | am seeking to use 
our party for purposes of personal retaliation. 
W aatever reason for bitterness | may have be- 
cause of that campaign, I am persuaded it does 
not affect my judgment that it is the part of 
wisdom to send an unpledged delegation to the 
national convention. 

The Democrats of California should deter- 
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At the time he was running for the Governorship 
of California when he was thirty-eight years old 


mine with calmness and without passion what 
course will be most likely to prove a matter of 
pride to themselves, their state, and the nation, 
and in that sober judgment act fearlessly. 


After his election as City and County Attor- 
ney in 1898, Lane had written jokingly to his 
friend Wigmore: 

“J ran four thousand five hundred votes 
ahead of my ticket. It was a splendid tribute 
to worth! I never before realized how dis- 
criminating the American publicis. . . . | 
tell you the people know a good man when they 
see one.” 

But what he said of himself in joke to a close 
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friend, the country said of him in 
earnest. His record and character 
began to be known far outside his 
own state. President Roosevelt had 
become impressed with his reputa- 
tion and was considering him for a 
position on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, then even more than 
now a body in the public eye. 

On Nov. 14, 1905, Lane wrote to 
Louis F. Post, editor of the Public, 
San Francisco. 


My DEAR Post: 

| have been in Mexico for two 
months and did not know that my 
name was being tossed around the 
country in connection with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner- 
ship. Fancy my surprise, after being 
for five weeks in southern Mexico 
without seeing a single United States 
paper, to see my own picture on the 
front page of the first paper that | 
got hold of. 

| know very little more about the 
matter than what the newspapers 
have contained. The appointment 
has not been made and whether it 
will be made or not is purely prob- 
lematical. | write to thank you very 
heartily for the editorial notice 
which you give in your issue of the 
21st. 1 would have a very much 
better opinion of myself than | have 
if | believed all that you said, but 
that you could believe it is very 
much of a satisfaction to me. I have not 
directly or indirectly solicited the appointment. 
The President has, for a year or more, been in- 
quiring from Californians concerning me, and 
once before the announcement camefrom Wash- 
ington that I was to be appointed. 

| do not feel that | can very well afford to 
take the position, as financial opportunities are 
opening up here, but I do feel that it is a very 
exceptional opportunity to serve the country, 
or to make an effort to; and, while | am far 
beyond the boyish delusions concerning fame 
for men of talents such as mine, | can not get 
away from the notion that to serve is a plea- 
sure. 


The second instalment of the letters of Franklin K. 


Lane will appear in the Wor.p’s Work for April 

















THE UNREST IN INDIA 


Religious, Racial, and Economic Causes for the Dissatisfaction of the 


Native Population. Gandhi and His Campaign of Non-coéperation. 
The Future of the Land that Houses a Fifth of the World’s Population 


By P. W. 


LOWLY but surely, there is withdrawn 

from the serene yet sorrowful face of 

India the veil of mystery and romance 

which hitherto has shrouded her, as 

she sat, a vague and queenly figure 
enthroned separate and secure within the 
southern oceans.. With Britain lending to 
India both her Parliamentary system and her 
Prince of Wales, more is. written of the great 
Empire, more is read, more is photographed, 
especially by Americans, than at any time 
hitherto, and the world is learning that India 
is no dim and distant dream of poet, artist, 
and tale-teller, but an urgent reality—that 
the red ink which colors her map is a symbol 
of the red blood that flows pulsating through 
the veins of living, suffering, working men, 
women, and children—330 millions in number, 
one fifth at least of the entire human race, a 
population equal to that of the Americas and 
Africa combined. India to-day stands at a 
crisis. No one yet knows for certain when or 
how the upheaval will end. But let us at 
least perceive what is at stake. The issue is 
not whether British Rule is to continue or to 
cease. British Rule is to be regarded as a path, 
not asa goal. The decisive question is whether 
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India is to relapse into a former chaos or to 
achieve, for the first time in her long annals, 
a political unity, freedom from foreign aggres- 
sion, and an equal citizenship—as those who 
speak English understand the phrase—for the 
individual. Is India to become the United 
States of southern Asia, with elected legis- 
latures, and ministers responsible to them, or is 
she to break up once more into kingdoms and 
provinces which would be—as in the some- 
what though not entirely similar case of 
China—a prey to the concession hunter, the 
imperialist, and, one must add, the Pan-Moslem 
and the Soviet? 

Hitherto, India has been not a country but 
a continent. She has a larger area, a more 
numerous population, a more diversified speech 
and race than Europe. Within India, no 
fewer than forty languages are spoken and 
145 dialects. |hree quarters of the country 
is directly governed by Britain, but the re- 
mainder is autonomous, consisting of native 
states, so-called, each ruled by its own po- 
tentate. In the native states, there are about 
seventy hereditary sovereignties for about 
seventy million people, and these sovereignties 
would be distinct and often at war, as in the 
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past, were it not for the British Raj or throne, 
as the one link which binds them together in 
a league of peace. Recently, there has been 
inaugurated at Delhi—the Moscow of India 
as Calcutta is the Petrograd—a Chamber of 
Princes, where Maharajas and Nizams and 
Gaekwars meet, discuss their common ob- 
ligations, and interchange ideas. These men 
are still despots. 
officials — Americans 
also have been em- 
ployed—they can, if 
they wish, dismiss 
them. Some of the 
princes are more pro- 
gressive in thought 
than others. All are 
influenced, more or 
less, by their contact 
with the West. One 
has seen scores of 
them at King 
George’s Coronation, 
driving through the 
crowded streets of 
London, their faces 
impassive, their eyes 
observant, their cos- 
tumes ablaze with 
gold and gems, and 
their one attendant, 
a sunburned British 
officer whose only 
decoration is a cork 
helmet. These 
princes are beginning 
to send their sons to 
English schools. 
There the boys, born 
to Asiatic luxury, are 
learning to mix with 
other boys on equal 
terms, to play games 
where all alike must 
obey the same rules, 
to receive punishment themselves before, in due 
course, they order it for others. The most con- 
spicuous instance hitherto has been Prince Ran- 
jitsinjhi, a graduate of Cambridge, where he be- 
came England’s foremost cricketer—a batsman 
who introduced into the art a feline accuracy of 
eve and a lightning rapidity of wrist which would 
have aroused the envy even of Babe Ruth. 
Having played cricket in the West, “ Ranji”’ is 
now ruling a little country in the East. 


If they employ British 


The present viceroy of India. 


tioned one of the 


LORD READING 


Lord Curzon, viceroy in 1905, 
not realizing the bitter opposition that would arise, parti- 
states that 
of the British, and Lord Morley, who succeeded Curzon, 
rescinded the order to quiet the natives. 
incident that many of India’s present problems date, and the 
success attained by the natives in forcing the British to accede 
to their demands has had a widespread effect on the population 
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Not that the native states are as advance. 
in their notions as are the directly governec 
“provinces.” In India, as elsewhere, royalty 
with its etiquette and its prerogatives, tends 
to be conservative. No more severe sentence 
can be inflicted by the British Raj upon ar 
erring potentate than to reduce the number 
of guns which he can claim for a salute. Three 
princes alone have 21 guns apiece. Eight 
princes have nine- 
teen. Thirteen 
princes— including 
the Maharaja of 
Patiala who repre- 
sented India at Ver- 
sailles—have 17 guns. 
Seventeen princes 
have 15 guns—among 
them the Mahara- 
jadhiraja of Sirohi! 
And the Jam of Na- 
wanagar—our crick- 
eting friend, Prince 
Ranjitsinjhi — is in- 
cluded with those 
who have 11 guns. 
The Begum of 
Bhopal, as a woman, 
appeared in West- 
minster Abbey com- 
pletely and gorge- 
ously veiled, while 
there has been at 
least one prince who, 
on visiting mere Lon- 
don, chartered his 
own ship, with his 
own cooks, his own 
food, and his own 
drinking water—lest, 
through association 
with the British 
Court and the King 
Emperor, he should 
lose caste. The no- 
tion that “white men” walk at will into the 
palaces of these monarchs and tell them what to 
do is wide of the truth. The Indian princes are 
treated by the British authorities with the scru- 
pulous respect extended, let us say, by the 
Kaiser before the War to the kings of Bavaria 
or Saxony. Indeed, it is a complaint against 
Britain by Liberals that she sustains the dig- 
nity of the princes as an assistance to her own 
power. It is not in the native states that you 
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was under the direct rule 


It was from this 














find as a rule the more advanced politicians 
of India. What England faces in the province 
of Bengal, which she directly governs, would 
soon be suppressed in Hyderabad by her good 
ally, the Nizam. The more Liberal India 
is the India most closely in touch with men 
and women who speak the language common 
to the United States and Great Britain. 
Since the British went to India, the population 
has increased by one 
hundred millions, this 
without immigrants. 
In 1901, it was 294 
millions. By to1t,it 
had risen to 315 mil- 
lions, a growth in ten 
years of 21 millions 
or 7.1 percent. But 
the movement of 
people has been, on 
the whole, from the. 
native states to the 
provinces and not 
from the provinces to 
the native states. 
Despite criticisms of 
British Rule and its 
admitted imperfec- 
tions, the people 
themselves, when 
they make the choice, 
appear to prefer it to 
the ancestral system 
under which the 
whole of India was 
administered in for- 
mer periods. Many 
of the Nationalists 
would like to see the 
princes and their cer- 
emonial entirely 
swept away. They 
have come to_ be- 
lieve in the plain coat of William Ewart Glad- 
stone and Abraham Lincoln. By pageantry, 
they are less swayed than they were. In 
their souls has been born the universal re- 
public. And the most compelling preachers 
of simplicity have been, perhaps, Queen Vic- 
toria and her successors, who displayed to the 
Indian imagination a new conception of royal 
dignity and service. Few Indian dynasties are 
older than hers. None approached hers in in- 
fluence. Yet her tiara was a widow’s bonnet. 

No one who reads these words needs to be 





MAHATMA GANDHI 


The Hindu lawyer whose policy of non-codperation has created 
so many of India’s present difficulties. Gandhi’s plan is to 
oppose the British only passively, but already several clashes 
have taken place between the authorities and some of Gandhi's 
supporters who failed to hold themselves in check 
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corrected of the common idea that the Indian 
with his often dark complexion, is a “kind of 
a Negro” and so belongs to “a colored race.” 
It is far less untrue to say that the Indians are 
white men, tanned by the sun. In the coun- 
try, you will find Aryans of all kinds, Mongols, 
Persians, Arabs, but not many Africans. If 
you compare an Indian, with, let us say, a 
Zulu, district, you will find, perhaps, that many 
of the Indians are 
poorer, less fed, little 
more clothed’, and no 
more healthy than 
are many of the 
Zulus. But between 
the twocommunities, 
there would be an 
essential difference. 
The Zulu Chief is still 
a barbarian. He has 
no palace. Nor does 
he pray in a mosque 
oratemple. The arts 
that he patronizes 
are elementary. He 
is without refine- 
ment, a splendid ani- 
mal, but as yet un- 
civilized. In India, 
on the other hand, 
despite all the gen- 
eral poverty, famine, 
plague, disease, prej- 
udice, and ignorance, 
there have been cul- 
tivated for thousands 
of years by the fortu- 
nate minority a liter- 
ature, religions, arch- 
itecture, sculpture, 
painting, the dance, 
exquisite carving and 
costume, polite man- 
ners, tradition, prestige, which rival and in some 
ways surpass the achievements of the Western 
world. The glories of the Grand Mogul when 
he reigned in Delhi are fact, not fable. There 
you may still see his palace, with the Pearl 
Mosque and the Diwan-I-Khas or Hall of 
Audience, the roof of which was once silver 
foliage, encrusted with gold, and valued by 
Tavernier, the French jeweler, at 27 million 
francs. In Delhi, too, you would have found 
the Throne of the Two Peacocks, whose ex- 
panded tails were illuminated with sapphires, 
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THE HALL OF THE PEACOCK THRONE 


And a marble screen in the palace of an Indian prince. 

These wonderfully decorative architectural features 

are typical of India. Wealth and time are lavishly 

spent on unessentials, and the economic development 
of the country is left to outsiders 


rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other precious 
stones of appropriate colors; a throne of 
gold, based on six golden and bejewelled feet. 
That India is a civilization has never been 
in doubt. 

Why, then, did her civilization fail? In 
that Peacock Throne, you.will detect.one clue 


to the mystery. The far-famed gems of India 
were her accumulated and concentrated wealth. 
Their flash and gleam were the quintessence 
of the luxury for which millions toiled— 
luxury denied save to a mere handful of human 
beings. It was to a peacock throne that 
Buddha was born and this was the inheritance 
that he renounced. It was the desire of his 
father to bring him up in a cloistered se- 
clusion from the miseries around him, but the 
knowledge of them penetrated even the 
Garden of Eden where dwelt the Prince, and 
there followed his great renunciation of wife 
and wealth from which started or developed 
the religions that bear his name. The belief 
that the best thing to do with life is to re- 
nounce it has deeply affected the mind of 
India. There are fakirs and ascetics who will 





hold forth an arm till it withers, bind their 
legs till the knees and feet shrivel, torture 
themselves on beds of pointed nails, and roll 
their bodies, prostrate on the ground, instead 
of walking upright. If the rich renounce 
their treasures, there is nothing for the poor to 
renounce except their limbs. 

What India needed was not that wealth 
should be renounced but that wealth should 
be invested for the general benefit. In her 
treasuries, the talent, described in the para- 
ble, was wrapped in a napkin and_ buried. 
There should have been a common employ- 
ment of this capital. It was the bullion in the 
bank on which might have been based a 
system of commercial and national credits. 
What, however, the European found in India, 
one hundred and fifty years ago, was the fact 
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that no capital was made available in the 
country for its progressive development. The 
savings, whether of princes or people, were 
absolutely immobilised. Under British Rule, 
the absorption of precious metals by India 
has been immense and continuous. What 
Americans deposit in their savings banks and 
life insurance, the Indian has hitherto given 
to his wife as a bangle or an anklet. It is not 
simply domestic affection that inspires him when 
he does this. His securities, so worn around the 
wrist, cannot be stolen. But, economically, a 
pair of ear-rings acts on industry as did the 
Peacock Throne. Both are useless in develop- 
ing trade and increasing comforts. 


Take the case of communications. The 
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Roman Empire might have held together if 
there had been railways, telegraphs, and 
a post office. Certainly, it is the lack of these 
links which contributes to the disintegration 
of China. For all of them, capital has had 
to be found and more capital still is needed. 
Up to the present, little of such capital could 
be raised in India. The people understand 
gold and silver and emeralds which they can 
see and touch and admire, but a bond, a stock 
certificate—what does that meanr After all, 
even in the United States, there were cases of 
persons, bringing the coupons of their Liberty 
Loan bonds, with the money, thinking that 
they had to pay an instalment where, in reality, 
interest was due. Doubtless there are in ‘India 

and always have been only too many money- 

lenders. It is only in such an Oriental coun- 


try that you realise the meaning of the Scrip- 
But the money-lender 


tural curses on usury. 


HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN ARCHITECTURE 


The dignified temples of the Mohammedans, of which 
the lower picture is an example and which has been 
carried nearest perfection in the Taj Mahal, is in 
marked contrast to the Hindu type illustrated above— 
the Palace of the Winds in Jeypore. And the differ- 
ences in architecture that have been developed by the 
Mohammedan and the Hindu are significant of their 
mental and religious differences 
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KUNCHINJINGA, A SISTER MOUNTAIN TO EVEREST 


Near the northern and western boundaries of India are the “Hill 
Tribes” that have made so much trouble for the British. Living 
in a land of mountains, reared as warriors, and urged by a religion 
that counsels hatred of all ‘‘infidels,’’ these wild tribesmen have 
always presented a difficult problem for the Indian authorities 
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THE GHATS AT BENARES 


Where the devout come to bathe in the holy waters of the Ganges, 
and where the bodies of the dead are first bathed in the sacred 
river and then cremated on its banks. The British have interfered 
as little as possible with the religious customs and beliefs of the 
natives. They have, however, insisted on the elimination of some 
of the more barbarous customs, such as that of the burning of 
widows on the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands 
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wants his thirty per cent. or more on the ad- 
vance. At thirty per cent. you cannot finance 
railways. And it is because British capital 
can be had at Western rates of interest that 
British authority in India cannot be over- 
thrown. At the very moment when the 
more violent Indian politicians are preaching 
separation, money for India’s vital necessi- 
ties is being raised in London on the faith of 
the British connection. The cure for usury 
is, of course, the credit bank. In India, these 
banks have been started and are increasing 
in numbers and business transacted. The 
machinery whereby India may finance her 
own enterprises is in existence and will be 
used more.and more as its uses are better ap- 
preciated. Instead of the Peacock Throne and 
the bunches of bangles, we shall see the check 





book and all that it means. In the meantime, 
it is perhaps significant that “the unresi,” 
though serious, has not affected India’s finan- 
cial credit in London. And the Stock Fx- 
change is a sensitive barometer of stability. 
If renunciation of wealth failed to bring 
happiness, so must we say that renunciation 
of power by Buddha also failed. Such a man 
was, indeed, just the prince that India needed, 
not in a cave and not sitting under a sacred 
tree, but on the throne—at his desk—doing 
justice, insisting on mercy, and, above all, say- 
ing lives. When Buddha abdicated, somebody 
had to govern and in due course, he ap- 
peared. At Mecca, in the Seventh Century, 
Islam burst on the world like a bomb. East! 
and west and south, the explosion shattered 
society. Christendom had within herself the 
vitality to resist and even expel the Moslem. 


BRITISH AND INDIAN WEALTH 


The Railroad Station at Bombay, and a jeweled Hindu } 
woman. The economic development of‘India has been 
financed almost entirely from outside—principally from 
London. The gold and jewels of the natives represent 
vast wealth, but the railroads and other developments 
cannot pay the twenty-five or thirty per cent. interest 
necessary to bring it into circulation, the native prefer- 
ence being to use it for personal adornment. Conse- 
quently the prospective borrower turns to London where 


money is loaned at reasonable rates 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN BOMBAY 


Despite the sign the natives are not all happy under 

British rule, although there is no doubt that they are 

much better off than they would be if they had to shift 
for themselves 
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DELHI, INDIA’S NEW CAPITAL (BELOW) 


The British decided to move the seat of Government to 
Delhi on account of the native preference for this Hindu 
Mecca. This move is significant and shows that the Brit- 
ish are carefully considering the wishes of the governed 


In India, he secured a firm, though not an 
extending foothold. In Africa, he is still 
sweeping thousands annually into his net. 
Where Buddha renounced, Mohammed would 
conquer. His followers, though a minority, 
have changed the face of India. You have 
only to compare the noble lines of the Taj 
Mahal at Agra—its arches and domes and 
minarets so simple yet so authoritative—with 
the elaborate facade of the Palace of the 
Winds at Jeypore—crowded with figures and 
cramped—to see what | mean. The designs 
of the Moslem, like his dogmas, are dignified, 
lucid, and compelling as Deism itself. 
Between the Hindu, to whom holiness is 
renunciation, and the Moslem, to whom holiness 
is conquest, the British have stepped in with 
a more obvious theorem than either of these, 
namely, that, after all, the first thing to do with 
one’s life is to live it. Here was the north- 
west frontier of India, under the shadow of 
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the Himalayas, desolated with border raids 
and almost ruined as an area of cultivation and 


peaceful industry. This lost territory has 
been regained for the human race. Other 
areas, as vast as this, only required irrigation 
in order to become fertile. There are now 
66,000 miles of canals in India—enough to 
cross the United States a score of times— 
watering 25,000,000 acres and indirectly serv- 
ing double that area, the whole of which can 
be cultivated. It is an area almost equal to 
that of the Louisiana purchase. It has five 
times the acreage of the Philippines. At the 
outset, the British did not go to India with a 
plan. Before the Government assumed con- 
trol, merchants had been there for more than 
two centuries as a trading company. 

As with irrigation, so it has been with the 
railways, the roads and all the other amenities 
of what we consider to be the normal life of a 
community. When their necessity became 
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apparent, they were gradually constructed. 
The men who put their money into these 
ventures lived in London. It is in London 
that. the shareholders’ meetings usually have 
to be held. And doubtless such an absentee 
proprietorate has been detrimental to the 
efficiency of management thousands of miles 
away. For the railways, it has been recom- 
mended, therefore, that the companies transfer 
their headquarters to India and so deal with 
things on the spot. Doubtless, this policy 
will be adopted. Indeed, with the financial 
resources of London seriously depleted owing 
to the War and with India herself finding her 
own feet in finance, it is obvious that her 
public services and trade, like her politics, will 
become more and more Indian and less and less 
British. 

One must, however, write frankly what is 
the truth. Not in India alone but also in 
China, the trouble has been in no small measure 
due to the Oriental vice of bribery and cor- 
ruption among the Asiatic officials responsible 
for the collection and the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds when collected. It was a bankrupt 
India, as it was a bankrupt Egypt, that Britain 
undertook to reorganise. And unless the 
Indian shows that he has learned the lesson 
of strict honesty in his use of the nation’s 
resources, it will follow infallibly, whatever be 
his eloquence over nationalism, that the former 
confusion and impoverishment will recur. 
No British official is permitted to engage in 
commercial operations. For him to receive 
a gift, however trivial, would be to commit at 
best a most reprehensible indiscretion. He 
arrives in the country as a young man with a 
salary. He stays there until he has left his 
health behind and then he returns home on a 
pension. From first to last, his modest 
finances are arranged for him, and he must 
content himself with them. 

There has been, of course, no migration by 
the British into India. Even to-day, they are 
a mere handful of people, visiting there on 
business. Whether they be officials, mer- 
chants, or missionaries, they do not settle 
down or marry in the country, but in the main 
keep to themselves and to the job in hand. 
Many have with them a wife from Europe, 
but as it is found that the children do not 
thrive in a climate so tropical, the youngsters 
are sent to Europe, and often do not see their 
parents for years. The story of Colonel New- 


come returning from India to find his son 
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grown up was written by Thackeray who had 
known India well. Hence it is that so cleara 
distinction has to be drawn between the 
British and previous invaders who have en- 
tered India and there established a foreign 
sovereignty. In no real sense has England 
established in India a dynasty. Her Gover- 
nor-General is appointed for five years and for 
no longer. He is then succeeded by someone 
belonging, probably, to an entirely different 
family. He is as much a tenant of his resi- 
dences as Mr. Harding is a tenant of the 
White House. It was different with previous 
rulers. They wanted India as a_ personal 
estate. They came not to govern only but to 
live and, so living, they were enervated. It 
is because every white official comes to India 
fresh, with the breezes of the temperate zone 
in his lungs and with the blood of youth in his 
veins, that he is able to be as vigorous and as 
efficient as were the men who went before him. 
One difficulty to-day is the scarcity of such 
officials. Britain has herself lost 700,000 of 
her men in the War and among them many of 
her best. In Anglo-Indian, as in other “im- 
perialist”’ circles, the fatalities were especially 
severe, for these were not the men who waited 
to be sent into the Army. Also, it must not 
be supposed that, in the clubs of Piccadilly 
where old and seasoned Anglo-Indians meet 
to discuss the Bengal and the Punjab which 
they know so well, all the talk is in favor of the 
reforms in India. Many of these veterans 
believe profoundly that India will never gov- 
ern herself and will go to wrack and ruin if she 
makes the attempt. In the House of Lords, 
I heard peers of this type discuss the Indian 
Councils Bill which set up Parliaments for the 
first time, and their misgivings were out- 
spoken. In such quarters, the possible re- 
cruit for the Indian Civil Service would be 
told, “My boy, go to India as I did fifty years 
ago, to govern. But don’t go to India if you 
are not allowed to govern. Let it be one thing 
or the other.” ‘To send out governing officials 
was a big task. The best from the Univer- 
sities had to be chosen, not by favor but by an 
anonymous and public examination, as ex- 
acting as the most exacting Honor School at 
Oxford or Cambridge. But it will be found 
an even bigger task to find officials who will 
agree to govern by codperation, who will be 
happy to debate the points which they used 
simply to decide. 

That civil and criminal justice in India is 
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equitably administered will be, | think, agreed 
even _by controversialists. Thugs and da- 
coits, who were the holdup men of the old era, 
have been crushed and no longer terrorise 
innumerable victims. For the first time, the 
country is safe for travellers. In the past, fam- 
ine was an act of God and there was noth- 
ing to be done about it except to submit to 
the divine decree. To-day, the plans for 
dealing with famine are as detailed and as 
carefully thought out as were the war-plans 
of Germany before August, 1914. The weather 
is watched, the rainfall is recorded, and at the 
appointed moment the button is pressed and 
amid the calamity, hardly a life will be lost. 
One aggravation of famine is the reluctance on 
the part of the peasantry to migrate. The 
density of population in India varies from 800 
to the square mile to 5 persons only. But the 
people, unaccustomed hitherto to railways 
and clinging to the soil with which they are 
familiar, do not flow into the waste places. 
They are held back by their habits. Against 
snakes and wild animals, there is, too, a con- 
stant warfare. Just as the colonists cleared 
the forests, so it is for the new India to clear 
her jungles. 

To all these measures, India has submitted 
with a silent wonder. She knew that Britain 
benefited by her resultant trade. But when 
the present century opened, she was not con- 
scious of a grievance nor did she look beyond 
the British occupation for a future. Under 
the surface, however, there was growing up a 
new India, secure both against foreign aggres- 
sion and against internal dissension, able there- 
fore to achieve for the first time a conscious 
unity. That unity was promoted by every- 
thing that the British did. There were means 
of travel and transmission of letters. There 
were newspapers which printed the happen- 
ings throughout India, so bringing each day’s 
events into one perspective. But above all 
there was the English language itself, the 
lingua franca of the Empire, to be spoken by 
all the intellectuals, even at the very Con- 
gresses where the Englishman and his ways 
were most thoroughly denounced. It could 
actually be said that the Bible to-day is more 
read in India than is any other volume, and 
is perhaps better understood than in some 
Western countries. You could not set up in 
India one authority and maintain it without 
creating in India one country. 

The last Viceroy of the old school was Lord 
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Curzon. Brilliant, haughty, efficient, he did 
much good. And by his own desire he was 
appointed to a second term of office. It 
proved to be too great a temptation of Provi- 
dence. In Bengal, Lord Curzon found that 
Nationalism was arising. His answer was to 
cut Bengal in half and to turn one province 
into two. To him, it seemed merely a stroke 
of the pen. But to the enthusiasts of Bengal 
it was a stab at the heart. Bengal was not 
merely an area. Bengal was a country. 
Bengal had a history. Bengal partitioned 
became as Poland partitioned. And one of 
the first of Lord Morley’s acts when he became 
Secretary for India was to reverse the edict. 
But the harm was then done. India was 
aroused, first to a sense of injustice and sec- 
ondly to the knowledge that by her protest she 
had forced even Great Britain to turn right 
about face. From that moment onward, 
self-government in India was an_ inevitable 
destiny. It must have come anyway. But 
Lord Curzon revealed the certainty. 

That was less than twenty years ago, yet 
Parliaments are now elected and at work. At 
Delhi, there sits what in the United States 
would be called the Congress. But the Prov- 
inces also have their legislatures. The great 
principle has been established that citizens 
in India must be allowed to vote at elections. 
With it is associated the principle that the 
executive must sit in counsel with the repre- 
sentatives of the people so elected, hear their 
views, answer their questions, and in many 
matters abide by their decisions. It is no 
more than a beginning in democracy. Out 
of a population of more than 200 million 
people in directly governed India, only about 
6 million have the vote as yet. In the legis- 
latures, there is still a nominated element which 
may outvote, on many occasions, the elected 
element or a majority of it. And the powers of 
the legislatures are still limited though ex- 
tending. But the beginning has been a 
success. There has been no breakdown like 
that which occurred to the Parliaments of 
Persia, Turkey, Egypt, and China. The 
Constitution of India must be broadened, but 
it is still in being. And its amendment at an 
early date is considered to be certain. 

If the unrest in India had been entirely polit- 
ical, these measures and the prospect of 

“Freedom slowly broadening down 
From precedent to precedent,” 


would doubtless have allayed it. In the 
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INDIA’S POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES 
Many of the subdivisions of India are still ruled by native princes who are under the tactfully arranged control of the 


British, but the major portion of the country is ruled directly by British officials. 
This map shows the predominant religions in the various sections, but everywhere, 


are even greater than the political. 


The religious complexities, however, 


of course, are to be found representatives of all the religions, and in many parts of the country the religious sects very 
nearly balance each other in strength. As these sects are often bitterly opposed, the British, as in the case of the 
Moplahs, are forced to defend the weaker or less combative element against the attacks of the other 


Parliaments, there is now for the first time a 
career open to the intellectuals, and Mrs. 
Besant, previously a severe critic of the Gov- 
ernment, is for giving the Constitution a fair 
chance. So also is the poet and teacher of 
India, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who visited 
the United States not long ago. There is a 


solid body of opinion, including, of course, the 
Christian missionaries and their converts, 





many of the Parsees, the merchants and 
bankers, and the princes, which supports 
British Rule, as now reorganized, assuming 
toward it the attitude of Arthur Griffith when 
he accepts the Irish Free State or of Botha 
and Smuts when they agreed to the Union 
of South Africa. But as Ireland has De Valera 
and the Republicans, and as South Africa has 
her separatists under General Hertzog, so 
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India is to-day disturbed—some would say, 
inspired—by a movement which aims not at 
a steady evolution but at a sudden break with 
the British. The issue now raised strikes 
far deeper than the partition of Bengal. It is 
a racial and religious rather than an adminis- 
- trative quarrel. During the war, which contin- 
ued in the Himalayas long after it had ended 
in Europe, there were disturbances fomented 
in the Punjab which the Government sup- 
pressed by methods that during the Mutiny, 
sixty years ago, would have aroused no protest. 
They were methods which the Sultan of Tur- 
key, when in power, or the Indian potentates 
themselves, in the old days, would have pur- 
sued to lengths far exceeding the worst esti- 
mates of British severity. But the effects 
were grave. Among peoples, of whom ninety 
per cent. are still illiterate, the shootings at 
Amritzar were a language that all could under- 
stand. They challenged the Western man to 
say whether he did or did not consider the 
life of an Eastern man to be cheaper than his 
own. And at this moment there was avail- 
able for India a leader of incomparable fas- 
cination. Gandhi had been a successful and 
patriotic lawyer in South Africa. So loyal was 


he then that he supported the British against 


the Boers. Nor was his quarrel at the outset 
with the British. On the contrary, the British 
supported him and his Hindu friends in their 
complaints against the South African Govern- 
ment. The blunt fact was and is that South 
Africa will not have Indian immigration. She 
resists it as California resists the Japanese, and 
she finger-printed her Indian citizens as if they 
were criminals to be kept under surveillance. 
To those of us who have seen Srinivasa Sastri, 
sitting at the Washington Conference side by 
side with Secretary Hughes, Mr. Balfour, M. 
Briand, and Admiral Kato, the finger-printing 
will be duly appreciated. The humiliation 
of it changed Gandhi into an ascetic, an altruist, 
and an agitator. He became the Tolstoy of 
India, streaked with a dash of Savonarola. 
He is a preacher, but also he isa politician. In 
Gandhi, the Hindu has found a voice. 

If the Hindu were himself perfect, so would 
be Gandhi’s case. It would be unanswerable. 
But there is, in actual fact, no offence com- 
mitted against the Hindu even by the South 
African, which the Hindu himself does not com- 
mit against his own flesh and blood. What is 
the use of India condemning inequality of 
race when there are still within her borders no 
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fewer than 2,500 main castes, between which 
intermarriage is debarred, while a vast popula- 
tion of 60 million have been born outcasts 
altogether and are treated as untouchable? 
As long as caste prevails in India, there can be 
no citizenship as we understand it, and for the 
outcast, there is no hope, save in Western, 
which means British and American influence. 
Cut off the East once more from the West, and 
the pariahs are again doomed. “As I walked 
up the street,” wrote Dr. Hill, of Downing 
College, Cambridge, when travelling in Ceylon, 
“| happened to follow an old fellow in a turban, 
who suddenly turned round and kicked a Tamil 
in the stomach because the latter, in handing 
a plantain to his little boy, had touched the old 
Turk. Since the Tamil took the blow without 
remonstrance, I imagine that difference of 
caste prevented him from returning it.” 
Even if Gandhi be himself opposed to caste, 
teaching as he does that whether we read the 
Koran, the Bible, or any other religious book, 
we may equally learn what is meant by love and 
life and God, the fact remains that he has ap- 
pealed to and aroused the Eastern prejudices 
against Western thought and progress. At a 
time when cotton cloth for burying the dead 
costs five times as much as normal, Gandhi 
bids his followers burn it as it lies in bales on 
the quays. Improving on their instructions, 
his devotees proceed to strip the clothes from 
the persons of Parsees who welcome the 
Prince of Wales, and so do they drive Gandhi 
himself, horrified, into a paroxysm of penance. 
Planting the seed, he repudiates the fruit. 

The unrest among Hindus has happened to 
coincide in time with an Islamic uprising. As 
the temporal power of the Turk was shattered, 
so has the Moslem leaped forth with a new 
spiritual fervor. In Afghanistan, he has 
thrown off British influence and allied himself 
with Russia, under the Soviets. In Armenia, 
he is again slaughtering and oppressing the 
Christians. In Egypt, he claims the throne. 
In equatorial Africa, he is making many con- 
verts. And in India, under the direction of 
the Ali brothers, now arrested, he would over- 
turn the British Raj. These are the circum- 
stances which have led the India Office in 
London to insist, first on the most lenient 
obtainable terms of peace for the Ottoman 
Empire, and secondly for a most sympathetic 
attitude at the Washington Conference toward 
Japan. In both cases, the explanation is 
India. 














If the national movement led by Gandhi 
is to succeed, it must include the Moslems. 
And for a time the Moslems have been in- 
cluded. They wanted to oppose Britain and 
so, for different reasons, did the Hindus, and 
an alliance was thus possible, even to the extent 
of sharing religious ceremonies like the burial 
of the dead. But from the first it has been 
obvious that between the teaching of Gandhi, 
who condemned the use of force, and the teach- 
ing of Mohammed, who commanded the use of 
force, there could be no permanent common 
denominator. And the break has already 
come. On the Malabar Coast dwell certain 
tribes, of Arab origin, called the Moplahs. 
These implacable dervishes have broken loose, 
not against the English as such, but against 
infidels, whoever they may be, which means the 
Hindus. Nothing perpetrated by the Mahdi 
in the Sudan or by Abdul Hamid in Asia Minor 
has exceeded in unmentionable horror the 
killing, the mutilation, the unbridled lust of 
the Moplahs in their piratical proselytism. 
That Gandhi, the idealist, should have en- 
deavored to defend these atrocities on the 
ground that the Moplahs were only acting 
according to their religion, has brought upon 
him a scathing rejoinder from Mrs. Besant. 
In weighing up the record of the Government 
—of-any government—one has to reckon, 
not only the mistakes that it has made and the 
good that it has failed to do, but the evil which 
it is holding in check. The Moplah horror— 
incomparably more terrible than many Amrit- 
zars—reveals what dogs of rapine and fanati- 
cism might be unleashed in India if a central 
authority, independent of racial and religious 
animosities, were hurled down. 

Much of the difficulty is due to the fact that 
there is no “alternative government.”” Ameri- 
cans and French and English can change their 
cabinets without changing their sovereignty. 
India, as now constituted, cannot. If prices 
rise owing to the war, if mistakes are made, 
there is no means of finding new ministers. 
The executive may be unpopular but it must 
go on. The railways must be run. If there 
is plague or cholera, the officials, though under 
criticism, must deal with it, even at the risk of 
their lives. Indeed, perhaps the most con- 


vincing argument in favor of British Rule is 
not that it has been free from faults, not that it 
has done all that it should have done, but that 
there is so much for British Rule still to ac- 
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complish. Because the system of education 
is top heavy, furnishing too many colleges for 
the schools below them, therefore, there are 
years of work ahead of India, if she is to per- 
suade her farmers to value book learning for 
their boys and girls. Because the people are 
poor and perpetually hungry, therefore years 
must be spent on developing their industries, 
and, I must add, their industry also. Beg- 
ging and loafing must become as dishonorable 
as banditry. And, more than everything 
else, the women must be emancipated. Talk 
about liberty in India is hollow if the home is 
to remain a prison, if children are to be mar- 
ried soon after birth, and if lifelong widowhood 
be the fate of girls not yet in their teens. 
There is no liberty, worth the name, which 
would debar tens of millions of suffering and 
secluded women from access to the entire 
range of medical science, merely because doc- 
tors are usually men. Grievances against 
British Rule are trivial compared with the 
grievance against the social tyranny of the 
zenana. It is true that in India, as in some 
other countries, politicians have been thrown 
into prison—a recent instance is Lajpat Rai, 
who had come home from the United States 
under amnesty and presumably had repeated 
what was considered to be his offence. And 
some prisoners have been flogged. Here 
and there, riots are reported which lose nothing 
in the telling. But despite this, you will sel- 
dom or never find a missionary—not an Amer- 
ican missionary—who would wish to see In- 
dia, here and now, committed to the sole rule 
of Indians. What the missionary fears in the 
national movement is its conservatism. The 
doctrine is preached that, before the British 
came, India was united, prosperous, intellec- 
tual—and what England brought was a 
reign of rapacious plunder and reaction. 
Get rid of the English, it is argued to-day, and 
you need pay no more land tax into what are 
represented to be the coffers of London. But 
it is to-day too late thus to tear apart the East 
and the West. You cannot again isolate even 
Korea, much less India, for whose ills the true 
remedy seems to be codperation, rather than 
the non-codperation preached by Gandhi— 
a partnership between Hindu, Moslem, Parsee, 
Brahmin, and the detached Anglo-Saxon. 
Had it not been for this partnership, the idea 
of Indian nationalism would never have been 
brought within the range of practical politics. 








THE CONFERENCE, FIRST AND LAST 


Its Moods and Its Achievements 
By MARK SULLIVAN 


A Chapter from Mr. Sullivan’s forthcoming book, ‘“‘The Great Adventure in Washington: A Story of the Conference”’ 


HE room was in a white marble 


building, set well back from the 


broad asphalted drive that leads 

from the White House down to the 

Potomac—a building of serene and 
unobtrusive beauty, founded by American 
women as a memorial to ancestors who fought 
in the Revolution. 

As the hurrying crowds came on foot and by 
motor on that chilly November morning, 
there was in their manner the eagerness of 
persons who anticipate a great event. Within 
the room the first impression, to the present 
writer, was one of contrast to a previous ex- 
perience. “How infinitely more beautiful,” 
runs the first line in my note-book, “is this 
room than the glaring red and gold of the room 
at Paris where the Peace Conference was held.” 
In the sense of contrast made by the homely 
simplicity of this American room, with its white 
panelled walls on which the only touches of 
color were the paintings of George and Martha 
Washington and the necessary flags, there was 
a premonition of the historic change of world 
leadership that was to take place within an hour 
—a change not merely in the physical sense, 
from Europe to America, but a spiritual change, 
a complete about-face in the direction and goal 


of mankind’s highest expression of organized 
effort. 

The galleries filled up first, and there was a 
measure of the elevation of the event in the 
quality of those who composed the audience. 
Persons who, in other places, are themselves’ 
the actors in not inconsiderable matters, were 
on this occasion spectators. The massive 
John W. Weeks came slowly down the steep 
steps of the gallery, his alert and vigorous atten- 
tion divided between watching his step and 
casting a vigilantly appraising eye upon the 
forum below. Over Weeks’s shoulder peered 
the homely and friendly face of the equally mas- 
sive Denby. The simplicity of Denby’s coun- 
tenance, its typical American quality, brought 
out by the contrast with so many foreign faces 
elsewhere in the crowd, caused one of those 
curious and irrelevant leaps of memory that 
expressed itself in my jotting down in my note- 
book a line | once saw above an old hearth- 
stone, “East, West—Home’s Best.”’ Among 
the other Cabinet members, the frail figure 
and salient features of Will Hays stood out 
with an air of projecting electric emanations of 
his dynamic personality in the direction of 
stimulus and encouragement to the actors be- 
low. In a box directly over the forum Mrs. 

















Harding sat erect and watchful. Not once 
from the beginning to the end of the session 
did her back touch the back of her chair. Be- 
side her sat the austere Coolidge, his cold blue 
eyes intent upon the forum. The daughter of 
Theodore Roosevelt and wife of Nicholas 
Longworth, sat much as she used to sit day 
after day throughout the League of Nations 
debate in the Senate, leaning over the railing 
in the manner of an imperial dictator at a con- 
test of Roman gladiators, her dusky, almost 
sombrous features having an air of challenging 
vigilance, seeming to say, “Let no American 
fail in his duty on pain of my displeasure.” 

Directly across in the gallery was a solid 
phalanx of Senators, destined a little later to do 
a most un-Senatorlike thing. On the floor, in 
direct contact with the delegates, were the 
three hundred newspaper men, in their field as 
picked a group of the elect as were the delegates 
themselves. Mr. Bryan, entering in his silk 
hat and old-fashioned cape, had something of 
the air of an Old Testament prophet, not yet 
quite sure whether to shed benevolence on the 
occasion or to thunder anathema if things 
should go wrong. Close by him, the broad and 
smiling face of William Allen White of Kansas 
radiated wholesome optimism and friendliness, 
as typically American as anything in the room. 
The editor of the London 7imes, after a lifetime 
of the politics of London, Rome, and Vienna, 
was for the first time recording an American 
drama. The editor of the Paris Matin sat 
with a Korean to the right of him and the editor 
of the Shanghai Shun Pao to his left. Wells, 
the British author of the ‘‘Outline of History,” 
was framed in a solid mass of forty Japanese. 
The lifetime reporter of thicty years of wars 
on three continents, Henry W. Nevinson, of the 
Manchester Guardian, was here to report an 
event infinitely more to his liking. 

On the floor, the first of the delegates to stroll 
in to where the green-covered tables were set 
end to end in an open square, was Lodge of 
Massachusetts. My notes say “strolled,” and 
that was the correct description of his listless 
manner of having done this sort of thing very 
often, quite in the course of the day’s work. 
At the moment I smiled at it as an expression 
of that New England manner which decrees 
that you must never be excited nor appear 
to be much impressed by the importance of 
anything whatever you may happen to be do- 
ing. But asI re-read my notes to-day, | won- 
der whether there was not in that dégagé man- 
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ner a deeper and more pregnant art than merely 
living up to the personal, family, state, and 
sectional tradition whose requirement is that 
you must never seem to take yourself too ser- 
iously, and must always contrive to look a little 
bored when you are doing something exception- 
ally important. Lodge, at that moment, had 
a greater reason to cover up inner excitement 
with outer calm, for, as we now know, he was 
one of only nine men who knew—this phrase 
is the one the chaste Balfour used later to de- 
scribe it—the blow that was going to fall. 

One by one the others came in and found 
their way to their chairs. We noticed that 
when Briand sought his seat on the side that 
formed the top of the square, he did not find it 
there. The Americans and British filled all the 
top-side tables; and we thought we noticed 
something a little less than gratification on the 
countenance of the dark and heavy Frenchman 
when he found his seat around the corner, on 
the side. In all the later sessions we observed 
there had been a new shuffling of the seats, and 
France sat at the head table. The incident — 
was small, but it went to the heart of all the 
things that happened about France during the 
subsequent weeks. 

Suddenly there was a little burst of applause. 
It was for Hughes. The other American dele- 
gates gathered round him, and all four of them 
took their seats. Root looked cool, inscrutable, 
and a little as if he were hiding some embarrass- 
ment with summoned sternness. All four of 
the Americans, and especially Underwood, 
who was probably conscious of his Senatorial 
cronies in the gallery, had a little of the em- 
barrassed and deferential temerity of the bride- 
groom at a wedding, who expects to be smiled 
at for all this fuss and ceremony. 

Suddenly there was applause; it rose quickly 
in volume as realization of the occasion for it 
spread throughout the audience. Harding had 
entered. For the first time, the crowd rose. 
Harding took his seat and the audience with 
him. Then Hughes spoke the first words of 
the conference. It was a brief sentence to 
announce the prayer. Hughes’s voice was 
strong and full-throated. It had a reassuring 
quality. It inspired confidence. When the 
prayer was over, Hughes rose again and said 
five words, “The President of the United 
States.” Harding, as he rose, had his habitual 
air of disarming and ingratiating modesty. 
He bowed very formally and deeply, and began. 
In the overshadowing nature of what came 
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soon afterward, the quality of that opening 
speech of Harding’s has been lost sight of. 
As it happens, I had also heard Harding, the 
day before, make his other speech, at the 
burial ceremony of the unknown soldier, when 
he ended by repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
The two speeches remain in my mind together, 
and the effect they made at the time on one 
who followed them closely, can be expressed 
by the hurried memorandum | made that day 
in the Conference. It was a note meant less 
to describe the speech, than to express the 
essence of what Harding’s spirit seemed to 
breathe. “Warren Harding,” I wrote, “has 
put his mind on war, and the end of his reflec- 
tions is that he hates and loathes it. He will 
go as far as he safely can toward ending it.” 

I suspect that in Harding’s mind, as in my 
own, and in the minds of nearly all the delegates 
and others in Washington at the time, the two 

-events coming on two succeeding days were 
merged and seen as one—the burial of: the 
unknown soldier, who symbolized our grief 
over the sacrifices of the war just passed; and 
the opening of the Conference, which symbol- 
ized our hope of making other such sacrifices 
unnecessary. Certain it is that the most earn- 
est and moving part of this speech of Harding’s 
at the Conference opening was the passage in 
which he spoke the emotions that had come to 
him the day before: 


Here in the United States we are but freshly turned 
from the burial of an unknown American soldier, 
when a nation sorrowed while paying him tribute. 
Whether it was spoken or not, a hundred millions of 
our people were summarizing the inexcusable causes, 
the incalculable cost, the unspeakable sacrifices, and 
the unutterable sorrows, and there was the ever- 
impelling question: How can humanity justify or 
God forgive? Human hate demands no such toll; 
ambition and greed must be denied it. If misunder- 
standing must take the blame, then let us banish it. 


But if this was the most moving part of the 
speech, the most expressive of that brooding 
melancholy that still hung over us from the day 
before, it was a different passage that brought 
out the most sharply prompt applause, the 
most deeply ringing approval. That came 
when Harding spoke in the spirit of stern de- 
mand, when he compressed into a single, com- 
pact sentence his own and America’s deter- 
mination to bring about the end for which the 
Conference had been called. Harding’s man- 
ner, as he raised his eyes from his manuscript 
and leaned out toward the delegates, took on 
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the same stern quality as his words. There 
was a completely restrained but nevertheless 
easily recognizable hint of challenge to any who 
might oppose—the expression of one with 
whom it is a rule of life to be placable and 
gentle, but who, on this occasion, has the un- 
yielding determination of a deeply moved man, 
a glint of stubborn strength in a purpose pa- 
tiently arrived at. 

“I can speak officially,” he said, ‘‘only for 
the United States. Our hundred millions 
frankly want less of armament and none of 
war.” 

The approval of the audience for this senti- 
ment, which was no less a sentiment than a 
challenge, was immediate and _ prolonged. 
(Incidentally, it was interesting to observe that 
it was William Jennings Bryan who most 
quickly caught the import of Harding’s words 
and manner. For the moment, Harding was 
a fighting man trumpeting out a cause; and it 
was as one fighting man to another that Bryan 
dropped his pencil and paper, leaped to his feet, 
and leaning far out toward the speaker, led the 
applause with all the fire and fervor of one of 
his most evangelically inspired moments.) 
When the applause died down, Harding con- 
cluded his address with a less stern note, an 
appealing call for codperation in “a service to 
mankind, a better order which will 
tranquillize the world.” 

As Harding ended his address, he again took 
on his habitual manner of self-effacing modesty. 
He tried to satisfy the clamoring audience with 
a smile of appreciation and gratitude as he 
began to move away toward the door. But 
Hughes grasped his hand and shook it glow- 
ingly. That caused the applause to rise again. 
Harding, still smiling and bowing bashfully, 
kept trying to edge toward the door. But 
Balfour also grasped his hand, and then Briand 
and Viviani and all the others who could reach 
him as he made his way toward the door with 
as much speed as he could manage without 
seeming to lack courtesy to the applauding 
audience and to the various delegates who were 
trying to reach his hand. Finally, he succeeded 
in edging his way beneath the gallery, and with 
a last diffident wave of his arm to the audience, 
stepped rapidly through the door. 

In the resumption of the course of the pro- 
ceedings.occurred one of those incidents—the 
second in the day—so faint in their happening 
that only the most acutely observant noticed 
them, but nevertheless having a pregnant 
































bearing on much that occurred in the subse- 
quent weeks. Mr. Hughes, resuming the di- 
rection of the Conference, remarked that inas- 
much as copies of the President’s speech had 
already been printed in French as well as Eng- 
lish, and had been distributed on the desks in 
front of all the delegates, he presumed that, in 
order to save time, the repeating of the speech 
by the interpreter in French might be waived. 
“Is that agreeable to you, Mr. Briand?” he 
inquired. 

Mr. Hughes’s question was repeated in 
French. Mr. Briand took it in, and for the 
second time that day, scowled a little. Witha 
grudgingness which, apparently, it was not his 
wish should be wholly concealed, he replied, 
- speaking in French, “Since, as you say, there 
has a translation been circulated, in order to 
save time, we shall not insist on having a 
French translation of the speech.” 

It was of episodes so slight as this that a 
large portion of what we later came to call the 
difficulties with France were composed. Much 
of what later became so serious as almost to 
menace the success of the Conference had its 
beginnings in the sort of thing which, in inter- 
course between individuals, would be called 
merely a social slight. The French delegates 
were highly self-conscious about the proud 
place their nation had held for six centuries 
of history, a little uncomfortably aware that 
that place has become somewhat less elevated, 
relative to new nations like America and Japan, 
and acutely sensitive to anything that might 
seem to diminish France’s dignity and ancient 
prerogatives. One of these prerogatives is the 
fact that French has long been the official 
language of diplomacy. In the present Con- 
ference it would be absurd to so regard it. 
The Conference was on the soil of an English- 
speaking country, and the English-speaking 
peoples participating in it were almost a hun- 
dred and seventy millions to France’s forty. 
Nevertheless, France, in this respect as in all 
others, was at every moment watchfully 
punctilious about her dignity; and we noticed 
that never again throughout the Conference, 
after the first day, did Mr. Hughes make any 
suggestion about waiving the repetition of 
a speech in French. We never knew whether 
the French delegates raised the question with 
him privately in so many words, or whether he 
saw the point, as most of us did, in Briand’s 
manner. In any event, in all the subsequent 
sessions of the Conference, every speech was 
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laboriously repeated in French by the inter- 
preter. 

This episode consumed less time than the 
telling, and | have dwelled on it merely because 
it enables me to point out, as of the time it 
happened, much of what was at the source of 
the several days’ deadlock which the French 
caused during the closing week of the Confer- 
ence. 

After this little exchange, Mr. Balfour rose 
to make the usual sort of motion looking to 
permanent organization. But Mr. Balfour 
is never merely perfunctory. As he had fol- 
lowed President Harding’s speech, his quick 
and comprehensive mind had picked out three 
words which were the dominating note of it. 
These three words Mr. Balfour quoted and 
proposed them as the motto of the Conference, 
“Simplicity, Honesty, Honor.” It was quick 
in Mr. Balfour to catch the note, and graceful 
of him to call attention to it in so happy a way. 
He had managed all this, which was a whole 
milestone toward establishing the right atmos- 
phere for the Conference, in two minutes. 
Then, with equally graceful words and manner, 
he proposed that Mr. Hughes, as representing 
the nation which was the host of the Confer- 
ence, should be its permanent head. All the 
other delegates nodded approval and Mr. 
Hughes took the permanent chair. 

Covering this point, my notes read, “The 
audience rises and applauds. You can read 
in the shining, smiling faces of the audience 
how much Hughes is approved. Everybody 
believes in him and wishes him well.” 

It was in this friendly, warming atmosphere 
that Hughes began his speech. In the set- 
ting he gave to his performance as a whole, 
Hughes, as all the world now knows, showed a 
superb sense of the dramatic quality of the 
relation to the world that he and his country 
and his purpose had that day. But the early 
part of his speech was that of Lawyer Hughes, 
or Justice Hughes—the rather stiff and cold 
and even prosy Hughes of a few years ago. 
He started off with a chronological history of 
the occasion, beginning with the invitations 
that Harding sent to the various countries. 
Then he passed to a history of previous at- 
tempts at disarmament, reading a long quota- 
tion from the pretentious rescript with which 
the late Emperor of Russia initiated the Hague 
Conference twenty-three years ago. After a 
good deal of this, the reporters, who have among 
other functions that of providing a rather cyn- 
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ical comic relief to solemn occasions, leaned 
back in their chairs with whispered words of 
“old stuff’; and for a little while devoted their 
capacities for observation and description to 
vivaciously ribald whisperings among them- 
selves about what a boon the whiskers of 
Admiral De Bon would be to American car- 
toonists; or to serious and envying tributes to 
the inscrutable features of Baron Kato as an 
equipment—presumably wasted in the Baron’s 
case—for certain card games which are a more 
characteristic part of the national culture of 
America than of Japan. The same sense of 
relaxation was shared by the audience. It was 
a period of looking about the room, recognizing 
acquaintances, and nodding to them. 

Then for a moment there came into Hughes’s 
voice the same stern note of imperious demand 
that had marked a part of Harding’s speech. 
“The world looks to this conference,” he said, 
“to relieve humanity of the crushing burden 
created by competition in armament, and it is 
the view of the American Government that we 
should meet that expectation without any 
unnecessary delay.” At that the audience 
applauded. That was the kind of talk the 
crowd wanted. It was American talk, and it 
sounded like action. 

But again Hughes dropped back to historical 
details of the First Hague Conference and the 
Second Hague Conference, and again the aud- 
ience settled back in their seats, only to come 
forward alertly and with prolonged applause 
when Hughes said, with an emphasis that took 
the form of slow enunciation of the words, 
with pauses between them, “Competition—in 
armament—must stop.” 

That again was action-talk. Better yet, 
by this time, Hughes was through with lawyer 
generalities, and had become completely a 
fighting man giving voice to a call for instant 
action. Sentence followed sentence charged 
with the note of insistent demand. “We can 
no longer content ourselves with investigations, 
with statistics, with reports, and with the cir- 
cumlocution of inquiry. The time has come 
and this conference has been called not for 
general resolutions or mutual advice, but for 
action.” 

At these words the audience once more came 
forward in their seats, not again to know a 
moment of relaxed interest that day, but in- 
stead, to go forward from one climax to another 
of exaltation. “There is only one adequate 
way out and that is to end it now,” Hughes 
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exclaimed, and by this time, his voice had 
become so vigorous that it took on almost the 
quality of harshness, and his manner was vehe- 
ment in proportion. It ought to have been 
time for somebody to guess what was coming, 
but no one did. The strength of what he had 
already said seemed to be enough justification 
for the vigor of his manner, and it occurred to 
no one to ihfer that more yet was coming. It 
was, indeed, beyond what any one expected of 
the first day’s session, when Hughes said: 
“It is proposed that for a period of not less than 
ten years there should be no further construc- 
tion of capital ships.”” But from that, Hughes 
went on with the solemnly formal statement 
of America’s proposal: 


I am happy to say that I am at liberty to go be- 
yond these general propositions and, on behalf of 
the American delegation, acting under the instruc- 
tions of the President of the United States, to submit 
to you a concrete proposition for an agreement for 
the limitation of naval armament. 


At this moment, from the gallery section 
reserved for United States Senators, there 
burst an ululant yell. And in all the dramatic 
tenseness of the occasion, which had come to 
call for the focussing of the utmost power of 
every reporter there, one of them, true to the 
rdle of supplying a slightly sardonic comic relief 
for an occasion of which the dynamic pregnancy 
was almost beyond enduring, remarked, “If 
anybody did that over in their own Senate 
gallery, they’d throw him out on his bean.” 

Now Hughes went on with the details of what 
he called America’s “concrete proposition ’’— 
the very phrase carried crisp and homely 
implications of something direct and business- 
like. He read first the four big principles: 


(1) That all capital-ship building programmes, 
either actual or projected, should be abandoned; 

(2) That further reduction should be made 
through the scrapping of certain of the older ships; 

(3) That, in general, regard should be had to the 
existing naval strength of the Powers concerned; 

(4) That the capital-ship tonnage should be used 
as the measurement of strength for navies and a 
proportionate allowance of auxiliary combatant 
craft prescribed. 


From this, without a pause, Hughes went 
straight to figures of tonnage and names of 
ships. He introduced it with the shortest 
possible sentence, “The United States proposes, 
if this plan is accepted,” and then enumerated: 


(1) To scrap all capital ships now under con- 

















struction. This includes six battle cruisers and 
seven battleships on the ways and in course of build- 
ing, and two battleships launched. 

The total number of new capital ships thus to be 
scrapped is fifteen. The total tonnage of the new 
capital ships when completed would be 618,000 tons. 

(2) To scrap all of the older battleships up to, but 
not including, the Deleware and North Dakota. 
The number of these old battleships to be scrapped is 
fifteen. Their total tonnage is 227,740 tons. 

Thus the number of capital ships to be scrapped 
by the United States, if this plan is accepted, is thirty 
with an aggregate tonnage (including that of ships 
in construction, if completed) of 845,740 tons. 


Hughes paused, and that pause, we now 
know, was the most pregnant moment of this 
most dramatic day. Everybody thought the 
speech was over. Hughes had stated what 
America proposed todo. That he should have 
done this at all on the opening day was a thrill- 
ing fact; the sweeping character of what he 
proposed added thrill to thrill. It was more 
than any person in the audience had expected. 
It was abundant reason for the exhilaration of 
surprise and approval that swept, in exultant 
waves, back and forth across the room. 

The applause was in the nature of an im- 
mense and burning ceremonial for the close of 
a day that had made unprecedented history. 
That there might be more yet was beyond the 
dreams of anybody in the room, except nine 
men. As we recall it now, we might have 
guessed something from the attitude and man- 
ner of the American delegates, especially Root. 
If the audience had the manner of everything 
being over, the American delegates did not. 
They were not relaxed. They did not lean 
back in their chairs nor join in the smiling 
joyfulness. On the contrary, they were deeply 
serious and tense. Root, especially, looked 
even more austerely grave than usual. He 
kept his eyes focussed on vacancy straight 
ahead of him, as if he did not want any one to 
look into them, or as if he had concentrated all 
his mentality into listening watchfully to what 
he knew was coming, and to how it should be 
received. 

And, indeed, the thing that Hughes now did 
was very, very daring. If you were not an 
American, if you were writing from the stand- 
point of Great Britain or Japan, you might 
make out a fair case that it was a little over- 
daring, that it went beyond the limits of inter- 
national graciousness. That Hughes should 
have stated exactly what the United States 
proposed to do in concrete terms of tonnage 
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and names of ships, was bold and unexpected, 


but it was wholly within his rights. But there 
was greater daring than | think any one has 
ever publicly expressed, even any Englishman, 
in Hughes’s turning toward the Britishdelegates 
and resuming: 

“It is proposed that Great Britain: 

“(1) Shall stop further construction of the 
four new Hoods””—— 

As Hughes mentioned this name, sacred to 
the British Navy, and as a minute later he fur- 
ther named the King George the Fifth, Admiral 
Earl Beatty came truculently forward in his 
chair. His eyes first widened, and then nar- 
rowed; and he looked at Hughes with an ex- 
pression nothing less than the astonished but 
instantly combative dignity with which the 
head of the British Navy, standing tranquilly 
on the bridge of his flagshig in a peaceful sea, 
might receive an unanticipated and wholly 
uncalled for shot across his bow, and who most 
decidedly and pointedly wants to know what 
it’s all about. He might have said, if he had 
spoken, “Here, you—who are you? Does 
Britannia rule the waves, or doesn’t she?” 
That the shot came from a whiskered person 
who most obviously had never trod a quarter- 
deck, nor even “polished up the handle of the 
big front door,” might be an element either of 
extenuation or of deepened offense, so far as 
you could gather from Admiral Beatty’s 
slightly staggered and deeply disturbed ex- 
pression. 

It was, in fact, without any exaggeration, a 
historic moment. What it was could not be 
more compactly expressed than in the words 
(the, let us say, extreme modernness of them 
need make them no less useful for the vivid 
recording of history)—the words of the Amer- 
ican reporter who took one startled glance at 
Hughes and then exclaimed in a piercing whis- 
per to his neighbor, “Great balls of fire, the 
man’s telling the British Navy where it gets 
off!” ; 

Just how much Hughes’s words, and the re- 
sults of the Conference altogether, may mean 
in the history of sea-power, is matter for more 
careful statement elsewhere. But, at the least, 
you could not fail to recall what Charles || said 
to the French Ambassador, when they were 
arranging a partnership of land and sea-power 
for the overthrow of Holland: “It is the custom 
of the English to command at sea.” For 
generations, Great Britain, not as an equal 
but always as the chief, has laid down the law 
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of the sea, as Mahan says, “unchecked by foe, 
unshared by friend”; and at this moment a 
casual and irreverent American lawyer with a 
loud voice was telling Great Britain, in terms 
of lawyer-like formality, to scrap her four 
great Hoods, her predreadnaughts and her 
first-line battleships. Let no one wonder 
that Admiral Beatty, custodian in his gener- 
ation of that two centuries of hitherto un- 
shared tradition, should show the emotion that 
he did. 

Lord Lee, who, while he is the civil head of 
the Admiralty is not a professional fighting 
seaman, was equally moved, but showed it in 
his more scholar-like way. His manner, if it 
had been put in words would have said, “Isn’t 
this—I beg your pardon, of course—but isn’t 
this—isn’t it a little unusual? Hadn’t we 
better stop a minute?” In his excitement he 
reached about him for pencil and paper to take 
down the figures of British tonnage that Hughes 
was calmly consigning to the bottom of the sea. 
He had the manner of fearing, lest, in the speed 
and the air of definiteness and finality with 
which things were happening, something very 
disturbing to the British Navy might be done 
and past mending before that forthright, vir- 
ilely whiskered speaker could be stopped in his 
headlong swing. 

In a moment Hughes had finished telling 
Great Britain what he expected of them, and 
turned to the Japanese. In equally concrete 
terms, of the Matsu and the Kago and the 
Tosa, and battleship No. 8, and cruiser No. 5, 
he was telling them the programme he ex- 
pected of them. I observed, as I read the 
printed accounts next day, that one of the 
reporters described the Japanese as having 
“stirred in their seats and dropped close to the 
table.” Another reporter, Mr. Louis Seibold 
of the New York Herald, noted that “there was 
no discounting the surprise of Prince Toku- 
gawa, Baron Kato, and Ambassador Shide- 
hara, the delegates from Japan. The Italian, 
Portuguese, and Belgian envoys appeared to be 
greatly pleased, if a trifle startled.”’” (1 am in- 
debted to my fellow newspaper men, and to 
some others, for many of these details; I did 
not see them all.) 

Hughes finished, and from now on the session 
ceased to look like an international conference, 
and took on the color of an American political 
convention. The joyful exuberance was just 
like the half-hour after a national convention 
has nominated a popular candidate. It ex- 
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pressed itself the same way. So much like an 
old-time Democratic convention was it that 
when Senator Kenyon, in the gallery, let out 
a yell for “ Briand,” most of the crowd thought 
he had said “Bryan,” and expected the latter 
to leave his writing, among the reporters, and 
rise up and speak. But Hughes made a smil- 
ing gesture to the French spokesman and 
Briand said a few words about France and in- 
ternational friendliness. Then, in the same 
way, the crowd called for Tokugawa. Toku- 
gawa is a Prince and the eighteenth descendant 
in the line of the Shoguns, but he is also a most 
smiling, open-faced person whose beaming, 
humorous good-nature gives denial to the as- 
sumption that all Japanese are inscrutable. 
Tokugawa looks and acts like a friendly, neigh- 
borly grocer in a smallish American town, a 
grocer who would find quite as much satisfac- 
tion in gossiping with his customers as in selling 
them sugar or collecting bills from them. He 
spoke a few gracious words which, together 
with his manner, gave him a place in the kindly 
regard of the conference that grew steadily 
till the day he left for Japan. The next cries 
were “Italy, Italy.” Signor Schanzer spoke 
more seriously than the others had. Then 
Belgium spoke briefly, and finally China, Hol- 
land and Portugal; and then the session ended 
with a formal motion to meet again three days 
later. 


I might close this account of the opening 
meeting with any one of a dozen incidents that 


crowd my recollection. I might close it with 
my own remark, to Hughes, which, in the spirit 
of excited congratulation was “talk about 
open diplomacy—that was megaphone diplo- 
macy.” But perhaps the more adequate way to 
end this chapter, because it is the more exalted, 
and therefore the way most faithful to the 
spirit of the occasion, is to quote what was the 
natural expression, the spontaneous emotion 
of a high-minded and detached observer, Mr. 
John W. Owens, of the Baltimore Sun. Mr. 
Owens, describing the close of Hughes’s speech, 
wrote: 


The Conference hall was no longer the scene of a 
brilliant social function. Rather was it a solemnized 
gathering of men and women excitedly face to face 
with proposals of enormous potentialities, a gather- 
ing of men and women feeling that they were witness- 
ing a game in which vast tragedy lurked behind the 
door, but a game nevertheless, and their blood was 
flowing fast before the spectacle of the leading player 














in thegame boldly throwing all his cards on the table 
and offering, as it seemed at first blush anyway, to 
play the game in the future along lines which offered 
the greatest hazard for him and for those millions 
who backed the play. 


I] 


HAT is the picture of the opening session 

of the Conference. The high exaltation 
of feeling which it inspired in all who saw it, 
and which spread to the remotest corners of 
the world as fast as the wires could carry the 
news, is so recent that it need only be men- 
tioned to be recalled. 

Let us now reflect how far that exaltation of 
hope has been fulfilled in fact. If, on that 
Sunday after the first session, when everybody 
acclaimed Hughes like a man who had saved a 
city, and when nearly every church in the 
land included Hughes and the Conference in 
its prayers of thanksgiving—if at that moment 
some voice from Heaven had announced that 
all that Hughes proposed was going to be car- 
ried out in fact, that would have been a con- 
firmation of hope fulfilled, so thrilling as to be 
beyond description. Even if it were a more 
restrained voice, and if it had told us that only 
fifty per cent. of it was going to come true, 
that would have been received as news so good 
as to be occasion not for diminished but for 
increased exaltation. 

Now the fact is that what has come true must 
be close to one hundred per cent. of what was 
proposed. Exactly how close, in minute detail, 
is matter for the definite mathematics of the 
naval experts. All that the world was. exulting 
about was what Hughes said about ending com- 
petition in navies, about a naval holiday, about 
making offensive naval war impossible, and 
about ending new construction and scrapping 
existing capital ships. That was all the world 
knew or cared about. The detailed figures 
of submarines and other auxiliary forms of 
naval armament embodied in the technical 
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plan which was supplementary to Hughes’s 
speech, were not known or undertsood by the 
larger public. 

But just because a weiter of detailed and 
technical discussion about these minor matters, 
and about Far Eastern questions which were 
not even mentioned by Hughes or anybody 
else on that first day—because all that inter- 
vened between the promise and the fulfillment, 
the world failed in some degree to get the 
elevation of feeling which should have come 
with what was actually done. It was a mere 
incident of the dramatic sequence of events, 
and nothing in the actual facts, that robbed 
the world of the elevation of spirit which it 
ought to have had when the hopes come true. 
A famous American humorist, with a pro- 
fessional writer’s sense of artistic sequence, 
who was present at the opening session of the 
Conference, remarked that “this is going to be 
a bum show; the hero has killed the villain in 
the first act.” 

Necessarily, when there was so great a climax 
on the first day, hardly anything that could 
follow could avoid the appearance of anti- 
climax. But the fact is that in the course 
of the Conference the big thing that was pro- 
posed came true. Naval competition was 
ended, a naval holiday was ordained, and offen- 
sive naval warfare was made impossible. In 
the matter of ending new construction and 
scrapping existing ships, there was in the final 
decision a variation from the proposal. But 
that variation was so immaterial as to be 
negligible. (The change lay in permitting 
Japan to keep her one new ship, the Matsu, 
for reasons chiefly of national sentiment. The 
Matsu had been built in part by voluntary con- 
tributions, and, in the feelings of the people of 
Japan, had a unique emotional value. This 
entailed, in order to keep the relative ratio the 
same, certain equally minor modifications in 
the plans for Great Britain and the United 
States.) 
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HE naval problem of France from 

the point of view of defensive need is 

unique. It in no way resembles the 

defensive problems such as the 

United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan have been called upon to solve. In the 
course of an attempt to meet the needs of their 
naval national defense, the above three powers 
have been engaged for some years in a race 
which has led to their building of an excessive 
number of capital battleships, light craft, and 
submarines. During the period of this race, 
France adopted and applied, in so far as she was 
concerned, the principle of the limitation of 
naval armaments, because of her desire to 
conserve her means and energy for more im- 
mediate purposes. This principle was not 
applied in fact, however, until mature study 
of her needs had been made. It called for the 
destruction of five capital ships already laid 
down, one of which was 80 per cent. and none 
of which were under 20 per cent., completed. 
It was based upon the finding of and the appli- 
cation of a coefficient of minimum maritime 
power compatible with the country’s defensive 
needs to a construction programme of capital 
ships, cruisers, and submarines. 

The present finds France, because of the 
application of the above policy of scrapping, 
and particularly because of delaying a replace- 
ment programme, with a naval strength which 
is below the coefficient of her normal minimum 
requirements. At the same time, the fleets of 
the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 
because of their competitive construction pro- 
grammes, are above the normal requirements of 
national defense. 

The examination of the normal requirements 
of France in the matter of naval armament 
brings out some interesting facts. The United 
States with two sea coasts to defend, controls 
the Panama Canal which permits freedom of 
movements to her fleet from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean as occasion may require. 





France, on the contrary, does not control the 
straits of Gibraltar, although she also has 
two sea coasts to defend, bordering the North 
Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Mediterranean 
Sea. France’s colonial Empire is second only 
to that of Great Britain. Her colonies are 
situated all over the globe. The economic im- 
portance of these colonies to France was great 
before the War and is much greater now, be- 
cause she intends to make them play the part 
in her economic and financial reconstruction 
which the Far West played in the reconstruc- 
tion of the United States after the Civil War. 
Last year the trade of these colonies with 
France exceeded 12 billion francs. Natural 
resources of great value await new or further 
development in Morocco, Indo-China, Mada- 
gascar, and Western Africa. Free movement 
between France and these colonies is therefore 
essential to her rapid recovery from the effects 
of a war which fell most heavily on her. 

In view of the condition of the world as it is, 
and not as it might or should be, France cannot 
with equanimity contemplate leaving to other 
powers the task of assuring liaison between her 
colonies and the Motherland, in particular she 
must assure effective and continuous communi- 
cation with her rich North African depart- 
ments. These departments are an integral 
part of France in time of peace and in time of 
war. In time of peace they furnish her raw 
materials and foodstuffs of great value, and in 
time of war they furnish, in addition, intelli- 
gent, brave, and loyal troops. Indo-China, a 
country with 20,000,000 inhabitants, plays 
naturally an important r6le in our national life, 
and Indo-China is 12,000 miles from France. 

As indicated above, it so happens that be- 
cause of the straitened financial condition in 
which her sacrifices in the War left her treas- 
ury, France had not, at the moment of the call- 
ing of the Washington Conference, as yet 
actually undertaken either the replacement of 
capital units or the construction of lesser craft 
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necessary to the establishment in fact of her 
naval defensive coefficient. 

It was therefore necessary for her, precisely 
because she was in accord with the principles 
of armament limitation established at Wash- 
ington, to present and explain fully the pro- 
gramme she intended to carry out to establish 
in fact the above coefficient. 

The exposition of her views was particularly 
required of her because she believed that the 
decisions arrived at in Washington were des- 
tined to have a far-reaching and permanent 
character and because she had in effect been 
debarred from the discussions which led to these 
decisions. 

It is not difficult to understand the logical 
processes which brought the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan to agree to accept 
respectively capital ship fleets of 15, 15, and 9 
units. These powers admitted in part that 
they had built beyond the minimum needs of 
national defense the day they agreed to so re- 
duce and limit their existing establishments. 
But—and it is this fact that requires explana- 
tion—the limitation accepted evidently took 
into account the national defensive needs of 
each of these powers since it makes impossible 
successful aggressive warfare by any one of the 
three against another. To dismiss, therefore, 
as unrealizable and academic a discussion of 
national needs in the case of France would 
seem to imply that it is possible and not aca- 
demic to discuss such needs in the instance of 
certain powers and impossible in the instance 
of certain others. 

France, therefore, stated her case. Her 
needs are modest. She wished to replace the 
ten capital ships she has now in commission 
with ten new ones. This replacement pro- 
gramme to begin in 1925, ten years after France 
had put limitation into effect, and to be com- 
pleted in about twenty years. It is necessary to 
point out here that this programme was de- 
scribed in the press as being one which gives 
France a capital ship tonnage of 350,000 tons 
and which was therefore a considerable in- 
crease over her present capital-ship tonnage of 
220,000 tons. 

This is true, but this increase in tonnage of 
the French fleet, if her demand had been main- 
tained, would have been due to the fact that 
the future size and gun power of capital ships 
were most clearly defined by the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. It would have been 
foolish for France to replace her present 10 
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capital ships with 10 others which were less 
powerful than those which other powers were 
to construct. Therefore accepting, as she was 
perforce obliged to do, the design which was to 
govern capital ships in the future, she pre- 
sented to the Conference the programme out- 
lined above. 

Can this programme be really considered 
excessive? Not if a little time is given to its 
consideration. France must distribute her 
capital ships at two bases, one in the Atlantic, 
one in the Mediterranean, without taking into 
account the need for some units near the Pacific 
to be stationed at some Indo-Chinese port. 
Not if it is remembered that France, with 
40,000,000 inhabitants, controls and adminis- 
ters a colonial empire, greater in area than 
continental United States and Alaska com- 
bined, with a population in excess of 60,000,000 
inhabitants. Not if account is taken of the 
fact that the Japanese Empire, physically 
much easier than France to defend, with a 
metropolitan and colonial empire of 75,000,000 
inhabitants, is attributed, in accordance with 
the American plan, a much more powerful fleet 
than France. :.ot if it is understood that 
France was in no way influenced by the power 
of the fleets of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan, in making her demand, but consid- 
ered only the fact that she needed 10 capital 
ships, of which the powers had themselves fixed 
the size, without consulting her, and which 
would therefore give her a fleet tonnage of 
350,000 tons. 

With these considerations in mind, it was 
therefore with the greatest surprise that France 
beheld an outburst of indignation against her 
in the camp of her allies, subsequent to the 
statement of her naval need. What was so 
extraordinary in this demand for ten capital 
ships? Why should France, who has not even 
considered the possibility that the American, 
Japanese, or English fleets were directed 
against her, be regarded by these powers with 
suspicion for desiring a fleet commensurate 
with her needs? Such a fleet is directed and. 
can be directed against no power, the only de- 
sire of France is to collaborate with the navies 
of the other powers in maintaining peace in 
the world. It has no other object. 

The good faith of France in this respect is 
clearly indicated by her attitude toward Italy. 
The financial condition of the treasury of this 
latter country is unfortunately no better than’ 
that of France, because of the sacrifices she 
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also made in the War. Italy has two colonies 
—one bordering the Mediterranean Sea and the 
other bordering the Red Sea. Italy is there- 
fore almost entirely a Mediterranean power. 
Nevertheless, France does not pretend to 
say that the Italian Navy should be any less 
powerful than hers, but on the contrary, ac- 
cepted without any discussion the principle 
that no matter what the strength of the French 
Navy is, that of Italy should be equally power- 
ful. Does it not seem reasonable to contrast 
this attitude of France toward Italy in this 
matter of comparative naval strength with 
that which Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States adopted toward France? If 
France is able to have complete confidence in 
Italy, it is difficult to see why the United 
States, Japan, and Great Britain should not 
have equally complete confidence in France. 

But because of a sentiment of profound 
gratitude toward, and friendship for, the 
United States, and because of the personal 
and striking character of the letter addressed 
by the American Secretary of State to the 
French Premier, the French Government, in 
spite of the reasons stated above, renounced its 
rights to a fleet of ten capital ships for a good 
many years to come, although in so doing 
France knows that she will have capital ship 
strength below the minimum needs of her 
national defense. It is not impossible that 
the United States thinks that this sacrifice 
on the part of France was to be expected, some- 
what as a matter of course. But France, 
obliged in the nature of things to look to the 
future, considers the acceptance of so reduced 
a fleet tonnage as a very important and grave 
sacrifice on her part. 

It is for this reason that although in reply 
to the ardent desire of the United States she 
reduced by half the capital ship coefficient she 
thought necessary to her national defense, 
indeed perhaps even because of this fact, France 
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could not consent in any measure, even to please 
her friends, to reduce this necessary coefficient 
in the matter of auxiliary ships and submarines. 

As regards these craft France made known 
her needs in accordance with the coefficient 
established, without taking into account the 
programmes for similar vessels established by 
other Powers. 

It is not necessary here to enter into any 
defense of the submarine as a useful weapon in 
time of war. The Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Delegation, Admiral 
Sims, the Italian, Japanese, and French naval 
experts were all agreed on this point. In view 
of the lessons of the naval strategy taught by 
the late war, it can be no longer doubted that 
the submarine is an integral and useful part 
of any defensive naval system. 

One point may be usefully restated. France, 
since the very start, has denounced the use of 
the submarine made by the Germans during 
the War. She gladly and willingly adhered to 
the Root resolutions covering the use of sub- 
marines in time of war. Indeed, it was at her 
request that particular mention was made in 
this resolution of the interdiction of the use of 
submarines in the manner Germany used them 
against merchant craft. The time has not yet 


come when the policies of nations, not those of 
France at any rate, are dictated by subordinate 
naval staff officers. 

To sum up, France, since the Armistice, has 
pursued a consistently conciliatory and friendly 
policy toward her allies, and, within the meas- 
ure that such a course was made possible, 


toward her late enemies. She desires only 
to be left in peace so that she may repair the 
damage caused by the aggressive war waged 
against her, on her own soil from 1914 to 1918. 
That she should seek to insure herself by all 
the means within her power to command 
against again being the victim of such a war 
can scarcely be said to be unreasonable. 














